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intentions were did not transpire; they were 


only to Francisco. 


« We are very short of water, sir,” reported Hawk- 


hurst one morning: “shall we have enough to last us Francisco stepped forward. “My men, you have 
to where we are going !” granted your captain one favour; grant me another— 
“How many days of full allowance have we onjwhich is the life of this man. Recollect how often he 


board tae 
« Not above twelve at the most 
«© Then we must go on half allowance,” 
«The ship’s company wish to know where we are 


” 


replied Cain. 


going, sir.” 

« Have they deputed you to ask the question 7” 

« Not exactly, sir; but I wish to know myself,” re- 
plied Hawkhurst, with an insolent air. 

«Turn the hands up,” replied Cain: “as one of the 
ship’s company under my orders, you will, with the 
others, receive the information you require.” 

The crew of the pirate collected ait. 

« My lads!” said Cain, “I understand, from the first 
mate, ‘that you are anxious to kuow where vou are 
going? Lreply, I acquaint you, that having so many 
wounded men on board, and so much plunder in the 
hold, I intend to repair to our rendezvous when we were 
Is there 
any other question you may wish to ask of me!” 

‘ Yes,” replied Hawkhurst; “ we wish to know what 
your intentions are relative to that young man, Iran- 
cisco? We have we have 


thirty men wounded in the ham 


formerly in this part of the world—the Ca/cos. 


lost immense vealth; now 


vocks, and nine we left 
dead on the shore; and [ have a bullet through my 
body ; all which has been occasioned by hin. We de- 
mand justice!” 

Here Hawkhurst was supported by several of the 
pirates; and there were many voices which repeated the 
cry of “ Justice !” 

‘s My men! You demand justice, and you shall have 
it,” replied Cain. « This lad you all know well; [ have 
brought him up as a child. He has always disliked our 
mode of life, and has often requested to leave it, and has 


been refused. He challenged me by our own laws, 
‘Blood for blood He wounded me; but he was right 


in his challenge, and, therefore, I bear no malice. Had 
I been aware that he was to have been sent on shore to 
die with hunger, I would not have permitted it. What 
he committed? None; or, if any, it was 

He was then sentenced to death for no 
Is it 


crime had 
against me. 
crime, and you yourselves exclaimed against it. 
not true 2” 

“ Yes—yes,” replied the majority of the pirates. 

“By a miracle he escapes, and is put in charge of 
another man’s property. ‘Chere was no crime in detend- 
ing that property. He is made a prisoner, and now you 
demand justice. You shall have it. Allowing that his 
life is forfeit for this offence,—you have already sen- 
tenced him, and left him to death unjustly, and therefore 
are bound in justice to give his lite in this instance, I} 
ask it, my men, not only as his right, but as a favour to 
your captain.” 

“ Agreed! it’s all fair!” 
the pirate’s crew. 

“ My men, I thank you,” replied Cain ; “and, in re- 
turn, as soon as we arrive at the Caicos, tmy share of the 
plunder on board shall be divided among you.” 


exclaimed the majority of 


This last observation completely turned the tables in leare; for a governor's daughter will feteh a good ransom 
1 
at all events. 


favour of the captain; and those who had joined Hawk- 
hurst, now sided with the captain. Hawkhurst looked 
hike a demon. 


“Let those who choose to be bought off, take your}a prize worth taking !” 


money,” replied he; “ but J wil! not. Blood for blood 
I will have; and so I give you warning. ‘That lad’s life 
is mine, and have it I will! Prevent me, if you can!” 
continued the mate; holding up his clenched hand, and 
shaking it almost in the pirate-captain’s face. 

The blood manued even to the forehead of Cain. 
One moment he raised himself to his utmost height, |t 
then seizing a handspike, which lay near, he felled Hawk- 
hurst to the deck. 

“Take that, for your mutiny!’ exclaimed Cain, pat- 


known 


kerchief, and lifted into the boat, which immediately} a 
rowed back to the schooner. 


ture, the pirates were delighted at the prospect of addi- 
raise any objections; it would have been so different 


from his general practice, that it would have strengthenec [b 
suspicions already set afloat by Hawkhurst, which Cai: 


to you. Is this man worthy to be in command, as mate ! 
Is he to live ?” 


bi No! no ae 


cried the pirates; “ Death!” 


has led you to conquest, and how brave and faithful he 
' Recollect that he is suflering unde: 
Command 


has been until now 
his wound, which has made him irritable. 
you he cannot any longer, as he will never have the con- 
fidence of your ¢ aptain ; but let him live, and quit the 
vessel.” 

“ Be it so, if you agree,” replied Cain, looking at th 
men; “I do not seek his life.” 
Hawkhurst rose slowly from 
the to his cabin. ‘The 
second mate was then appointed as the first, and the 
choice of the man to fill up the vacancy was left to the 


The pirates consented. 


deck, and was assisted below 


pirate-crew. 
For three days after this scene all was quiet and 
orderly on board of the pirate. Cain, now that he had 
more fully mude up his mind how to act, imparted to 
Francisco his plins; and his giving up to the men his 
booty still on board, was, to Francisco, an 
A cordiality, even a kind 
before, was ereated be- 


share of the 
ood intentions. 

of feeling which existed 
tween them; but of Francisco’s mother, and the former 


earnest of his : 
never 


events of his own life, the pirate never spoke, Franctsco 


girl to be taken down into the cabin, hoisted in the boat, 
ind the breeze springing up again, made sail. 

In the mean time Francisco was consoling the un- 
fortunate Clara, and assuring her that she need be under 
no alarm; proiising her protection from himself and 
the captain, 

The poor girl wept bitterly ; and it was not until Cain 
came dawn into the cabin and corroborated the assurances 


anv de g 


of Francisco, that she could assume ree of com- 


posure 5 but to find friends when she had expected every 


i } | 
Isco ad 


acknowledged 


that the a Was a plrate—was some consolation. The 
kindness alld attention of Francisco resto: 


1 her to com- 
parative tranquillity. 


insult and degradation—for Fran 


= e 
led reason of her 
with regard to the 


promised her that 


The next d ry, she confi to him the 


beach, and her mistak 


1 Cain 


coming to the 


two vessels ; and Francisco an 


they would themselves pay her ransom, and not wait 
until she heard from her father. To divert her thoughts, 
Francisco talked much about Edward 'T' mplemore ; 
ind on that subject Clara could alw is talk. Every 
circumstance atten ling the amour was soon kn wn to 


Francisco. 
But the Avenger did not gain her rendezvor 
When to the northward of Porto Rico, 
nd the Avenger 
wind is always a 


the 


Is as soon 
as she expected, 
an English frigate bore down upon her, 
was obliged to run for it. Before the 


schooner’s worst point of sailing; and chase wus 





more than once put questions on the subject; the an- 
swer was,—* You shall know some of these days, Fran- 
cisco, but not yet; you would hate me too much!” 

The Avenger now clear of the English isles, and, 
with light winds, of Porto 
In the evening of the day on which they had 


was 
running down the shores 
Rico. 
made the land, the schooner was becalmed about three 
miles from the shore, and the new first mate proposed 
that he should land in the boat and obtain a further sup- 
piy of water, from a fall which they had discovered with 
the glasses. As this was necessary, Cain gave his con- 
sent, and the boat quitted the vessel full of breakers. 
Now it happened that the Avenger lay beealmed 
tbreast of the country-seat of Don d’Alfarez, the governor 
of the t<land. Clara had seen the schooner; and, as 
usual, had thrown out the white curtain as a signal of 
recognition ; for there was no perceptible difference, even 
at that distance, between the Avenger and 
the Enterprise. liad hastened down to the beach, 
md hurried into the cave, awaiting the arrival of Edward 
The pirate boat landed at the very spot 
of rendezvous, and the mate leaped out of the boat. 
Clara flew to receive her Edward, and was instantly 





to a satlor, 


She 





Templemore. 


seized by the mate, before she discovered her mistake. 
“Holy Virgin! who and what are you?” cried she; 








struggling to disengage herself. 
“One who is very fond of a pretty girl!” replied the 
pirate ; still detaining her. 

“ Unhand me, wretch!” cried Clara ; “ are you aware 
whom you are addressing ?” ! 
«“ Not I! nor do I care ;” replied the pirate. 
“ You will, perhaps, sir, when you learn that I am]: 
the daughter of the governor!” exclaimed Clara, push-| 


So come, my lads, a little help here; for}t 
she is as strong as a young mule. Never mind the 
water, throw the breakers into the boat again! we have 
a 


Clara screamed ; but she was gagged with a hand-}r 


t 


s 


When the mate came on board and reported his cap- 


ion to their prize-money. Cain could not, of course.fa 


He ordered th 





ting his foot on Hawkhurst’s neck. “ My lads, I appeal 
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Was most anaious just then to remove. 





slipped through their 
the whole coast, ran through the passage and 


his pursuit. 
without gaining any informati 


and fearing that all had been discovered by 
whereas, the fact was, that he had arrived only 


the examination of her attendant, w 


was confessed. 
coast on that evening, confirmed their ideas that the 


three days before a fresh wind from the 
southward, until they had passed the Bahama Isles, 


continued for | | 


The pirates suffered much from want of water, as it 
was necessary still further to reduce their allowance. The 
frigate was still in sight, although the Avenger had 
dropped her astern when the wind beeame light, and at 


last it subsided into a calm, which lasted two days more. 
The boats of the frigate were hoisted out on the 
the second day to attack the schooner, then distant five 
miles, when a breeze sprangup from the northward, and 


I left the enemy 


eve of 





the schooner being then to windwar 
hull down. 

It was not until the next day that Cain ventured to 
run again to the southward, to procure at one of the keys 
the water so much required. At last it was obtained ; 
but with difficulty and much loss of time from the sean. 
tiness of the supply, and they again made sail for the 
But they were so much impeded by contrary 
winds and contrary currents, that it was not until three 
weeks after they had been chased from Porto Rico that 
they made out the low land of their former rendezvous, 


Caicos, 


We must now return to Edward Te mplemore in the 
Enterprise, whom we left off the coast of South Ame- 
rica in search of the Avenger, which had so strangely 


1 examined 
round 
[rinidad, and then started off to the Leeward Isles in 
He had spoken every vessel he met with, 
mn, and had, at last, ar~ 


fingers. Edward hae 


rived off Porto Rico. 

This was no time tothink of Clara; but, as it was not 
mut of his way, he had run dé land; and as it 
vas just before dark before he arrived off that part of the 


ywn the Is 


ing him away. coast where the governor resided, he had hove to for a 
“Yes! by heavens! you are right, pretty lady, I do} little while, and had examined the windows; but the 
signal of recognition was not made; and, after waiting 


ill dark, he again made sail, mad with disappointment, 
the governor; 
ly two days 
fter the forcible abduction of Clara. Once more he di- 
ected his attention to the discovery of the pirate; and 
fter a fortnight’s examination of the inlets and bays of 
he Island of St. his provi- 
ions and water being nearly expended, he returned, ia 


Domingo, without success, 


no very happy mood, to Port Royal. 


In the meantime, the disappearance of Clara had cre. 
ted the greatest confusion in Porto Rico; and. upon 
ho was confronted 

y the friar and the duenna, the amour of her mistress 
The appearance of the Avenger off the 
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Donna Clara had been carried off by the English lieu- 
tenant ; and Don Alfarez immediately despatched a ves- 
sel to Jamaica, complaining of the outrage, and demand- 
ing the restoration of his daughter. 

This vessel arrived at Port Royal a few days before 
the Enterprise, and the admiral was very much asto- 
nished. He returned a very polite answer to Don Al- 
farez, promising an investigation immediately upon the 
arrival of the schooner, and to send a vessel with the re- 
sult of the said investigation. 

“This is a pretty business,” said the admiral to his 
secretary. “ Young madcap! I sent him to look after a 
pirate, and he goes after the governor’s daughter! By 
the Jord Harry! Mr. Templemore, but you and I shall 
have an account to settle.” 

«“T can hardly believe it, sir,” replied the secretary : 
“and yet it does look suspicious. But on go short an 
acquaintance—” 

«“ Who knows that, Mr. Hadley? Send for his logs, 
and let us examine them; he may have been keeping 
up the acquaintance.” 

The logs of the Enterprise were examined,—and 
there were the fatal words—Porto Rico—Porto Rico, 
bearing in every division of the compass; and in every 
separate cruise, nay even when the schooner was 
charged with despatches. 

“Plain enough!” said the admiral. “ Confounded 
young scamp!—to embroil me this way. Not that his 
marrying the girl is any business of mine; but I will 
punish him for disobedience of orders, at all events !| 
Try him by a court-martial, by heavens !” 

The secretary made no reply : he knew very well that) 
the admiral would do no such thing. 

«The Enterprise anchored at daylight, sir; reported 
the secretary as the admiral sat down to breakfast. 

«“ And where’s Mr. T’emplemore ?” 

“ He is outside, in the veranda. They have told him) 
below of what he has been accused, and he swears it is} 
false. I believe him, sir ; for he appears half mad at the} 
intelligence.” 

“Stop a moment! Have you looked over his log?” 

“Yes, sir. It appears that he was off Porto Rico on 
the 19th; but the Spanish @overnor’s letter says that he 
was there on the 17th, and again made his appearance 
on the 19th. I mentioned it to him; and he declares, 
upon his honour, that he was only there on the 19th, 
as stated in his log.” 

«“ Well! let him come in and speak for himself.” 

« Well, Mr. ‘Templemore !—you have been playing 
pretty tricks! What is all this, sir’—Where is the 
girl, sir—the governor’s daughter ?” 

“Where she is, sir, I cannot pretend to say; but I 
feel convinced that she has been carried off by the pi- 





rates.’ 

“ Pirates!—Poor girl! I pity her—and—I pity you, 
too, Edward. Come, sit down here, and tell me all that 
has happened.” 


Edward knew the admiral’s character so well that he 
immediately disclosed all that had passed between him 
and Clara. He then stated how the Avenger had 
escaped him by deceiving the frigate ; and the agreement 
made with Clara to meet for the future on the beach; 
with his conviction that the pirate schooner, so exactly 
similar in appearance to the Enterprise, must have pre- 
ceded him at Porto Rico, and have carried off the object 
of his attachment. 

Although Edward might have been severely taken to 
task, yet the admiral pitied him, and therefore said no- 
thing about his visits to Porto Rico. When breakfast 
was over, he ordered the signal to be made for a sloop 
of war to prepare to weigh, and the Enterprise to be re- 
victualled by the boats of the squadron. 

“ Now, Edward, you and the Comus shall sail in 
company after this rascally pirate; and I trust you will 
give me a good account of her, and also of the governor’s 
daughter. Cheer up, my boy! depend upon it, they 
will try for ransom before they do her any injury.” 

That evening the Enterprise and Comus sailed on 
their expedition; and, having run by Porto Rico, and 
delivered a letter to the governor, they steered to the 
northward, and early the next morning made the land 
of the Caicos, just as the Avenger had skirted the reefs, 
and bore up for the narrow entrance. 


by heavens!”’ making the signal for the enemy ; which 
was immediately answered by the Comus. 
——- 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CAICOS. 

The small patch of islands called the Caicos or Cay- 
ques, is situated about two degrees to the northward of 
St. Domingo, and are nearly the southernmost of a chain 
which extend up to the Bahamas. Most of the islands 
of this chain are uninhabited, but were formerly the re- 
sort of piratical vessels, as the reefs and shoals with 
which they are all surrounded afforded them protection 
from their larger pursuers; and the passages through 
this dangerous navigation being known only to the pi- 
rates who frequented them, proved an additional secu- 
rity. The largest of the Caicos islands forms a curve 
like an opened horse-shoe, to the southward, with safe 
and protected anchorage when once in the bay on the 
southern side; but, previous to arriving at the anchorage, 
there are coral reefs extending «upwards of forty miles, 
through which it is necessary to conduct a vessel. This 
passage is extremely intricate, but was well known to 
Hawkhurst, who had hitherto been pilot. Cain was not 
so well acquainted with it, and it required the greatest 
care in taking in the vessel, as, on the present occasion, 
Hawkhurst could not be called upon for this service. 
The islands themselves, for there were several of them, 
were composed of coral rock: a few cocoa trees raised 
their lofty heads where there was sufficient earth for 
vegetation, and stunted brushwood rose up between the 
interstices of the rocks. But the chief peculiarity of the 
islands, and which rendered them suitable to those who 
frequented them, was the numerous caves with which 
the rocks were perforated, some above high-water mark, 
but the majority with the sea water flowing in and out 
of them, in some cases merely rushing in, and, at high- 
water, filling deep pools, which were detached from each 
other when the tide receded ; in others, with a sufficient 
depth of water, at all times, to allow you to pull in with 
a large boat. It is hardly necessary to observe how con- 
venient the higher and dry caves were, as receptacles for 
articles which were intended to be concealed until an 
opportunity occurred for disposing of them. 

In our last chapter we stated, that, just as the Aven- 
ger had entered the passage through the reefs, the Comus 
and Enterprise hove in sight and discovered her: but it 
will be necessary to explain the positions of the vessels. 
The Avenger had entered the southern channel, with 
the wind from the southward, and had carefully sounded 
her way for about four miles, under little or no sail. 

The Enterprise and Comus had been examining 
Turk’s Island, to the eastward of the Caicos, and had 
passed to the northward of it on the larboard tack, stand- 
ing in for the northern point of the reef, which joined 
on to the great Caicos Island. They were, therefore, in 
a situation to intercept the Avenger before she arrived 
at her anchorage, had it not been for the reefs which 
barred their passage. The only plan which the English 
vessels could act upon, was to beat to the southward, so 
as to arrive at the entrance of the passage, when the 
Enterprise would, of course, find sufficient water to fol- 
low the Avenger; for, as the passage was too narrow to 
beat through, and the wind was from the southward, the 
Avenger could not possibly escape. She was caught in 
a trap; and all that she had to trust to, was the defence 
which she might be able to make in her stronghold 
against the force which could be employed in the attack. 
The breeze was fresh from the southward, and appeared 
inclined to increase, when the Comus and Enterprise 
made all sail, and worked, in short tacks, outside the reef. 

On board the Avenger, the enemy and their motions 
were clearly distinguished, and Cain perceived that he 
was in an awkward dilemma. That they would be at- 
tacked he had no doubt; and, although at any other time 
he would almost have rejoiced in such an opportunity of 
discomfiting his assailants, yet now he thought very dif- 
ferently, and would have sacrificed almost every thing 
to have been able to avoid the rencontre, and be. per- 
mitted quietly to withdraw himself from his jates 
without the spilling of more blood. Francis@§-was 
equally annoyed at this unfortunate collision; but no 
words were exchanged between him and he pirate cap- 
tain during the time that they were on deck. 








“There she is!” exclaimed Edward; « there she is, 


» 
~~ 


It was about nine o’clock, when having safely passed 


nearly half through the channel, that Cain ordered the 
kedge-anchor to be dropped, and sent down the people 
to their breakfast. Francisco went down into the cabin, 
and was explaining their situation to Clara, when Cain 
entered. He threw himself on the locker, and appeared 
lost in deep and sombre meditation. 

“ What do you intend to do?” said Francisco. 

“Ido not know; I will not decide myself, Francisco,” 
replied Cain ; « if I were to act upon my own judgment, 
probably I should allow the schooner to remain where 
she is. They can only attack in the boats, and, in such a 
case, I do not fear; whereas, if we run right through, we 
allow the other schooner to follow us without defending 
the passage, and we may then be attacked by her in the 
deep water inside, and overpowered by the number of men 
the two vessels will be able to bring against us. On the 
other hand, we certainly may defend the schooner from 
the shore as well as on board, but we are weak-handed, 
I shall, however, call up the ship’s company and let 
them decide. God knows! if left to me, I would not 
fight at all.” 

“Ts there no way of escape ?”’ resumed Francisco. 

«“ Yes, we might abandon the schooner; and this night, 
when they would not expect it, run with the boats 
through the channel between the great island and the 
north Cayque, but that I dare not propose, and the men 
would not listen to it; indeed, I very much doubt if the 
enemy will allow us the time; I knew this morning, 
long before we saw those vessels, that my fate would be 
decided before the sun went down.” 

«“ What do you mean?” 

“T mean this, Francisco,” said Cain; “that your mo. 
ther, who always has visited me in my dreams whenever 
any thing, dreadful now to think of, was about to take 
place, appeared to me last night, and there was sorrow 
and pity in her sweet face as she mournfully waved her 
hand as if to summon me to follow her. Yes, thank 
God! she no longer looked upon me as for many years 
she has done.” 

Francisco made no answer; and Cain again seemed 
to be lost in meditation. 

After a little while Cain rose, and taking a small 
packet from one of the drawers, put it into the hands of 
Francisco. 

“ Preserve that,” said the pirate-captain ; “ should any 
accident happen to me, it will tell you who was your 
mother: and it also contains directions for finding a trea- 
sure which I have buried. I leave every thing to you, 
Francisco. It has been unfairly obtained ; but you are 
not the guilty party, and there are none to claim it. Do 
not answer me now. You may find friends, whom you 
will make after I am gone, of the same opinion as I am. 
I tell you again, be careful of that packet.” 

“T see little chance of it availing me,” replied Fran- 
cisco; “if I live, shall I not be considered as a pirate !” 

«“ No, no; you can prove the contrary.” 

“T have my doubts; but God’s will be done.” 

“ Yes, God’s will be done!” said Cain mournfully ; 
“T dared not have said that a month ago.” And the 
pirate-captain went on deck, followed by Francisco. 

The crew of the Avenger were summoned aft, and 
called upon to decide as to the measures they considered 
to be most advisable. They preferred weighing the an- 
chor and running into the bay, where they would be 
able to defend the schooner, in their opinion, much better 
than by remaining where they were. 

The crew of the pirate schooner weighed the anchor, 
and continued their precarious course: the breeze had 
freshened, and the water was in strong ripples, so that 
they could no longer see the danger beneath her bottom. 
In the meantime the sloop of war and Enterprise con- 
tinued to turn to windward outside of the reef. 

By noon the wind had considerably increased, and 
the breakers now turned and broke in wild foam over the 
coral reefs, in every direction. The sail was still more 
reduced on board of the Avenger, and her difficulties in- 
creased from the rapidity of her motion. 

A storm-jib was set, and the other hauled down; yet 
even under this small sail she flew before the wind. 

Cain stood at the bowsprit, giving his directions to 
the helmsman. More than once they grazed the rocks, 
and were clear again. Spars were towed a-stern, and 
every means resorted to, to check her way. They had 
no guide but the breaking of the wild water on each side 
of them. 
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« Why should not Hawkhurst, who knows the passage 
so well, be made to pilot us ?” said the boatswain to those 
who were near him on the forecastle. 

«To be sure, let’s have him up,” cried several of the 
crew; and some of them went down below. 

In a minute they reappeared with Hawkhurst, whom 
they led forward: he did not make any resistance, and 
the crew demanded that he should pilot the vessel. 

« And suppose I will not ?” said Hawkhurst coolly. 

«“ Then you lose your passage, that’s all,” replied the 
boatswain; “is it not so, my men?” continued he, ap- 
pealing to the crew. 

« Yes; either take us safe in, or—overboard !” replied 
several. 

“I do not mind that threat, my lads,” replied Hawk- 
hurst; “you have all known me as a good man and 
true, and it’s not likely that I shall desert you now. 
Well, since your captain there cannot save you, I sup- 
pose I must; but,” exclaimed he, looking about him— 
« how’s this? Why, we are out of the passage already. 
Yes, and whether we can get into it again I cannot tell.” 

« We are not out of the passage,” said Cain; “you 
know we are not.” 

« Well, then, if the captain knows better than I, he 
had better take you through,” rejoined Hawkhurst. 

But the crew thought differently, and insisted that 
Hawkhurst, who well knew the channel, should take 
charge. Cain retired aft, as Hawkhurst went out on the 
bowsprit. 

«I will do my best, my lads,” said Hawkhurst ; “ but 
recollect, if we strike in trying to get into the right chan- 
nel, do not blame me. Starboard a little—starboard yet! 
—steady so—there’s the true passage, my lads!” cried | 
he, pointing to some smoother water between the break- 
ers—“ port a little—steady.” 

But Hawkhurst, who knew that he was to be put on 
shore as soon as convenient, had resolved to lose the 
schooner, even if his own life was forfeited, and he was 
now running her out of the passage on the rocks. A 
minute after he had conned her, she struck heavily again 
and again; the third time she struck she came broadside 
to the wind and heeled over: a sharp coral rock found 
its way through her slight timbers and planking, and the 
water poured in rapidly. 

During this, there was a dead silence on the part of 
the marauders, 

“ My lads,” said Hawkhurst, “I have done my best, 
and now you may throw me overboard if you please. It 
was not my fault, but his,” continued he, pointing to the 
captain, 

“It is of little consequence whose fault it was, Mr. 
Hawkhurst,” replied Cain; “we will settle that point 
by and by; at present we have too much on our hands. 
Out boats, men! as fast as you can, and let every man 
provide himself with arms and ammunition. Be cool! 
tie schooner is fixed hard enough, and will not go 
down; we shall save every thing by and by.” 

The pirates obeyed the orders of the captain. The 
three boats were hoisted out and lowered down. In the 
first were placed all the wounded men and Clara d’Al- 
farez, who was assisted up by Francisco. As soon as 
the men had provided themselves with arms, Francisco, 
to protect Clara, offered to take charge of her, and the 
boat shoved off. 

The men-of-war had seen the Avenger strike on the 
rocks, and the preparations of the crew to take to their 
boats. They immediately hove to, hoisted out and 
manned their own boats, with the hopes of cutting them 
off before they could gain the island and prepare for a 
vigorous defence; for, although the vessels could not 
approach the reefs, there was sufficient water in many 
places for the boats to pass over them. Shortly after 
Francisco, in the first boat, had shoved off from the 
Avenger, the boats of the men-of-war were darting 
through the surf to intercept them. ‘The pirates per- 
ceived this, and hastened their arrangements; a second 
boat soon left her, and into that Hawkhurst leaped as it 
was shoving off. Cain remained on board, and going 
round the lower decks to ascertain if any of the wounded 
men were left, he then quitted the schooner in the last 
boat and followed the others, being about a quarter of a 
mile astern of the second, in which Hawkhurst had se- 
cured’ his place. 

_At the time that Cain quitted the schooner, it was 
difficult to say whether the men-of-war’s boats would 
3 





| succeed in intercepting any of the pirate’s boats. Both {of blood! blood! blood! He approached the small bay 


parties exerted themselves to their utmost; and, when /and perceived that there was a female at the mouth of 


|the first boat, with Francisco and Clara, landed, the |the cave—nearer and nearer, and he was certain that it 
_headmost of the assailants was not much more than half} was his Clara—her name was en his lips when he heard 
a mile from them; but shallow water intervening, there |the two shots fired one after another by Hawkhurst—he 
; was a delay which was favourable to the pirate. Hawk-|saw the retreat and fall of Franciseo—when, madness to 
i hurst landed in his boat as the launch of the Comus fired | behold! he perceived Clara rush forward, and there lay 
her eighteen pound carronade. ‘The last boat was yet /the young man supported by her, and with his head 
two hundred yards from the beach, when another shot upon her bosom! Could he believe what he saw—could 
from the Comus’s launch, which had been unable hi-|she really be his betrothed! Yes, there she was, sup- 
therto to find a passage through the reef, struck her on | porting the handsome figure of a young man, and that 
the counter, and she filled and went down. jman a pirate—she had even put her hand into bis vest, 
’ “He is gone!” exclaimed Francisco, who had led and was now watching over his reviving form. Edward 
Clara to a cave, and stood at the mouth of it to protect could bear no more; he covered his eyes, and now, mad. 
her: “they have sunk his boat—no, he is swimming to dened with jealousy, in a voice of ‘thunder, he called 
the shore, and will be here now, long before the English | out— . 
seamen can land.” ; ; | Give way, my lads! for your lives, give way !” 

This was true. Cain was breasting the water nian- | The gig was within half a dozen strokes of the oar 
fully, making for a small cove nearer to where the boat from the beach, and Clara, unconscious of wrong, had 
was sunk than the one in which Francisco had Janded |just taken the packet of papers from Francisco’s vest, 
with Clara and the wounded men, and divided from the | when Hawkhurst made his appearance from behind the 
other by a ridge of rocks which separated the sandy rocks which separated the two little sandy coves. Fran- 
beach, and extended some way into the water before | cisco had recovered bis breath, and, perceiving the ap- 
they were submerged. Francisco could easily distin-| proach of Hawkhurst, he sprang upon his feet to reco- 
guish the pirate-captain from the other men who also|ver his musket; but, before he could succeed, Hawk- 
were swimming for the beach; for Cain was far ahead hurst had closed in with him, and a short and dreadful 
of them, and, as he gained nearer to the shore, he was |struggle ensued. It would soon have terminated fatally 
shut from Francisco’s sight by the ridge of rocks, Fran- ‘to Francisco, for the superior strength of Hawkhurst 
cisco, anxious for his safety, climbed up the rocks and had enabled him to bear down the body of his opponent 
was watching. Cain was within a few yards of the | with his knee, and he was fast strangling him by twist- 
beach when there was the report of a musket ; the pirate-!ing his handkerchief round his throat, while Clara 
captain was seen to raise his body convulsively half out shrieked, and attempted in vain to tear the pirate from 
of the water—he floundered—the clear blue wave was him. As the prostrate Franciseo was fast blackening 
discoloured—he sank, and was seen no more. into a corse, and the maiden screamed for pity, and be- 

Francisco darted forward from the rocks, and per- came frantic in her efforts for his rescue, the boat dashed 
ceived Hawkhurst standing beneath them with the musket | high up on the sand; and, with the bound of a mad- 
in his hand, which he was recharging. dened tiger, Edward sprang upon Hawkhurst, tearing 

“ Villain!” exclaimed Francisco, “ you shall account! him down on his back, and severing his wrist with bis 
for this.” {sword-blade until his hold of Francisco was relaxed, and 

Hawkhurst had reprimed his musket and shut the pan. | he wrestled in his own defence. 

“ Not to you,” replied Hawkhurst, leveling his piece,|_ “Seize him, my lads!” said Edward, pointing with 
and taking aim at Francisco. lhis left hand to Hawkhurst; as with his sword di- 

The ball struck Francisco on the breast; he reeled |rected to the body of Francisco he bitterly continued, 
back from his position, staggered across the sand, gained | this victim is mine!’ But, whatever were his inten- 
the cave, and fell at the feet of Clara. jtions, they were frustrated by Clara’s recognition, who 

“Oh, God !” exclaimed the poor girl, “are you hurt ;/shrieked out—“ My Edward!” sprang into bis arms, and 
who is there, then, to protect me ?” was immediately in a state of insensibility. 

«“T hardly know,” replied Francisco faintly ; and, at 
intervals, “I feel no wound. I feel stronger ;” and smart 
cisco put his hand to his heart. 

Clara opened his vest, and found that the packet given | ward waited with mingled feelings of impatience and 
to Francisco by Cain, and which he had deposited in his \doubt for Clara’s recovery—he wished to be assured by 
breast, had been struck by the bullet, which had done |her that he was mistaken, and he turned again and again 
him no injury further than the violent concussion of the | from her face to that of Francisco, who was fast reco- 
blow—notwithstanding, he was faint from the shock, and|vering. During this painful suspense, Hawkhurst was 
his head fell upon Clara’s bosom. }bound, and made to sit down. 

But we must relate the proceedings of those who were | “ Edward! dear Edward!” said Clara, at last, in a 
mixed up in this exciting scene. Edward Templemore | faint voice, clinging more closely to him; “and am I 
had watched from his vessel with an eager and painful | then rescued by thee, dearest ?” 
curiosity, the motions of the schooner—her running on! Edward felt the appeal; but his jealousy had not yet 
the rocks, and the subsequent actions of the intrepid | subsided. 
marauders. The long telescope enabled him to perceive! « Who is that, Clara?” said he, sternly. 
distinctly all that passed, and his feelings were increased “Itis Francisco, No pirate, Edward—but my pre- 
into a paroxysm of agony when his straining eyes be- | server.” 
held the white and fluttering habiliments of a female for} «Ha, ha !"—laughed Hawkhurst, with a bitter sneer, 
a moment at the gunwale of the stranded vessel—her de- | for he perceived how matters stood. 
scent, as it appeared to him, nothing loath into the boat} Edward ‘Templemore turned towards him with an en- 
—the arms held out to receive, and the extension of hers | quiring look. 
to meet those offered—could it be Clara! where was the} « Ha, ha!”’ continned Hawkhurst; “why, he is the 
reluctance, the unavailing attempts at resistance which |captain’s son, No pirate, eh? Well, what will women 
should have characterised her situation? Excited by |not swear to, to save those they doat upon.” 
feelings which he dared not analyse, he threw down his| “If the captain’s son,’ said Edward, “ why were you 
glass, and, seizing his sword, sprang into his boat, which | contending ?” 
was ready manned alongside, desiring the others to fol-|_ “ Because, just now I shot his scoundre! father.” 
low him. For once, and the only time in his existence} “ Edward!” said Clara, solemnly, “this is no time 
when approaching the enemy, did he feel his heart sink | for explanation, but, as I hope for mercy, what I have 
within him—a cold tremor ran through his whole frame, | said is true; believe not that villain.” 
and, as he called to mind the loose morals and desperate} “ Yes,” said Francisco, who was now sitting up, “ be- 
habits of the pirates, horrible thoughts entered his imagi-|lieve him when he says that he shot the captain, for that 
nation. As he neared the shore, he stood up in the stern- | is true; but, sir, if you value your own peace of mind, 
sheets of the boat, pale, haggard, and with trembling | believe nothing to the prejudice of that young lady.” 
lips—and the intensity of his feelings would have been | “T hardly know what to believe,” muttered Edward 
intolerable but for a more violent thirst for revenge. He |Templemore ; “but, as the lady says, this is no time for 
clenched his sword, while the quick throbs of his heart}explanation. With your perinission, madam,” said he 
seemed, at every pulsation, to repeat to him his thoughts leo Clara, “my coxswain will see you in safety on board 





The seamen, who had secured Hawkhurst, looked 
upon the scene with curious astonishment—while Ed- 
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of the schooner, or the other vessel, if you prefer it; my 
duty will not allow me to accompany you.” 

Clara darted a reproachful yet found look on Edward, 
as, with swimming eyes, she was led by the coxswain to 
the boat which had becn joined by the launch of the 
Comus, the crew of which were, with their officers, 
wading to the beach. The men of the gig remained 
until they had given Hawkhurst and Francisco in charge 
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lare to be tried this morning. He may have more of 
lthem on board.” 
| «Very true, sir; but the trial will hardly be over to- 
iday: the judge will not be in court till one o'clock at 
the soonest.” 

“It’s of little consequence, certainly ; as it is, they 
are so many that they must be hanged by divisions. 


of the other seamen, and then shoved off with Clara for | However, as he is within signal distance, let them tele- 


the schooner. Edward Templemore gave one look at 
the gig as it conveyed Clara on board, and, ordering 
Hawkhurst and Francisco to be taken to the launch, 
and a guard to be kept over them, went up, with the re- 
mainder of the men, in pursuit of the pirates, 

During the scene we have described, the other boats 
of the men-of-war had landed ov the island, and the 
Avenger’s crew, deprived of their leaders, and scattered 
in every direction, were many of them slain or captured. 


In about two hours it was supposed that the majority of 


the pirates had been accounted for; and the prisoners be- 
ing now very numerous, it was decided that the boats 
should return with them to the Comus, the captain of 
which vessel, as commanding officer, would then issue 
orders as to their future proceedings. 

‘I'he captured pirates, when mustered on the deck of 
the Comus, amounted to nearly sixty, out of which num- 
ber one half were those who had been sent on shore 
wounded, and had surrendered without resistance. Of 
killed there were fifteen ; and it was conjectured that as 
many more had been drowned in the boat when she was 
sunk by the shot from the carronade of the launch. 
Although, by the account given by the captured pirates, 
the mojority were secured, yet there was reason to sup- 
pose that some were still left on the island concealed in 
the caves, 

As the captain of the Comus had orders to return as 
soon as possible, he decided to siil immediately for Port 
Royal with the prisoners, leaving the Enterprise to se- 
cure the remainder, if there were any, and recover any 
thing of value which might be left in the wreck of the 
Avenger, and then to destroy her. 

With the usual celerity of the service, these orders 
were obeyed. ‘The pirates, among whom Francisco was 
included, were secured, the boats hoisted up, and, in half 
an hour, the Comus displayed her ensign, and made all 
sail on a wind, leaving Edward ‘Templemore, with the 
Enterprise, at the back of the reef, to perform the duties 
entailed upon him; and Clara, who was on board of the 
schooner, to remove the suspicion and jealousy which 
had arisen in the bosom of her lover. 


—<—>> 
CHAPTER XVII. 
THE TRIAL. 


In a week, the Comus arrived at Port Royal, and the 
captain went up to the Penn to inform the admiral of 
the successful result of the expedition. 

“Thank God,” said the admiral, “we have caught 


these villains at last: a little hanging will do them no /the captain’s son could prove ; for he had taxed him with 


harm. ‘The captain, you say, was drowned !” 

“ So it is reported, sir,” replied Captain Manly ; “he 
was in the last boat which left the schooner, and she was 
sunk by a shot from the launch,” 

“Tam sorry for that; the death was too good for him. 
However, we must make an example of the rest: they 
must be tried by the admiralty court, which has the 
jurisdiction of the high seas, Send them on shore, 
Manly, and we wash our hands of them.” 

“ Very good, sir; but there are still some left on the 
island, we have reason to believe; and the Enterprise is 
in search of them.” 

« By the by, did Templemore find his lady ?” 

« Oh, yes, sir; and—all’s right, I believe; but I had 
very little to say with him on the subject.” 

«“ Humph !” replied the admiral, “ I am glad to hear 
it. Well, send them on shore, Manly, to the proper au- 
thorities. If any more be found, they must be hung 
afterwards when Templemore brings them in. I am 
more pleased at having secured these scoundrels than if 
we had taken a French frigate.” 


About three weeks afier this conversation, the secre-|the bar. 


tary reported to the admiral that the Enterprise had 
made her number outside; but that she was becalmed, 


graph ‘Pirates now on trial.” He can pull on shore in 
his gig, if he pleases.” 

It was about noon on the same day that the pirates, 
and among them Francisco, escorted by a strong guard, 
were conducted to the court house, and placed at the 
bar. ‘lhe court house was crowded to excess, for the 
interest exeited was intense. 

Many of them who had been wounded in the attack 
upon the property of Don Cumanos, and afterwards 
‘captured, had died in their confinement. Suill forty-five 
were placed at the bar; and their picturesque costume, 
their bearded faces, and the atrocities which they had 
committed, created in those present a sensation of anxie- 
ty mingled with horror and indignation. 

‘T'wo of the youngest amongst them had been permit- 
ted to turn king’s evidence. They had been on board 
of the Avenger but a few months; still their testimony 
as to the murder of the crews of three West India ships, 
and the attack upon the property of Don Cumanos, was 
quite sufficient to condemn the remainder. 

Much time was necessarily expended in going through 
the forms of the court; in the pirates answering to their 
various names; and, lastly, in taking down the detailed 
evidence of the above men. It was late when the evi- 
dence was read over to the pirates ; and they were asked 
if they had any thing to offer in their defence. The 
question was repeated by the judge; when Hawkhurst 
was the first to speak. ‘To save himself he could scarce- 
ly hope; his only object was to prevent Francisco plead- 
ing his cause successfully, and escaping the same dis- 
graceful death. 

Hawkhurst declared, that he had been some time on 
board of the Avenger ;—but that he had been taken out 
of a vessel and forced to serve against his will, as could 
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| « That's a pity,” replied the admiral; “ for the pirates |in his coarse and deep-toned voice. Even the occasional 


oaths with which his speech was garnished, but which 
| we have omitted, seemed to be pronounced more in sin. 
|cerity than in blasphemy, and gave a more forcible im. 
| pression to his narrative. 

We have said that when he concluded, there was q 
| profound silence ; and amid the fast-falling shadows of 
\the evening, those who were present began to feel, for 
| the first time, the awful importance of the drama before 
|them, the number of lives which were trembling upon 
the verge of existence, depending upon the single word 
of “Guilty.” This painful silence, this harrowing sus. 
| pense, was at last broken by a restrained sob from a fe. 
[mates but, owing to the obscurity involving the body of 

the court, her person could not be distinguished. The 
wail of woman, so unexpected—for who could there be 
| of that sex interested in the fate of these desperate men! 
—touched the hearts of its auditors, and appeared to sow 
| the first seeds of compassionate and human feeling among 
ithose, who had hitherto expressed and felt nothing but 
|indignation towards the prisoners. 
| The judge upon the bench, the counsel at the bar, 
land the jury impanneled in their box, felt the force of 
|the appeal; and it softened down the evil impression 
| created by the address of Hawkhurst against the youth. 
jful Francisco, The eyes of all were now directed to. 
| wards the one doubly accused—accused not only by the 
| public prosecutor, but even by his associate in crime,— 
and the survey was favourable. They acknowledged 
that he was one whose personal qualities might indeed 
| challenge the love of woman in his pride, and her lament 
jin his disgrace ; and, as their regard was directed to- 
| wards him, the sun, which had been obscured, now 
| pierced through a break in the mass of clouds, and threw 
|a portion of his glorious beams from a window opposite, 
/upon him, and him alone, while all the other prisoners 
| who surrounded him were buried more or less in deep 
|shadow. It was at once evident that his associates were 
|bold yet common-place villains—men who owed their 
| courage, their only virtue perhaps, to their habits, to 
(their physical organisation, or the influence of those 
around them. ‘They were mere human butchers, with 
the only adjunct, that now that the trade was to be exer- 











be proved by the captain’s son, who stood there, (point-|cised upon themselves, they could bear it with a sullen 
ing to Francisco,) who had been in the schooner since | spathy—a feeling how far removed from true fortitude! 
her first fitting out:—that he had always opposed the) Even Hawkhurst, though more commanding tl.an the 
captain, who would not part with him, because he was| rest, with all his daring mien and scowl of defiance, look- 
the only one on board who was competent to navigate |ed nothing more than a distinguished ruffian. With the 
the schooner :—that he had intended to rise against him,|exception of Francisco, the prisoners had wholly ne- 
and take the vessel, having often stimulated the crew so/ glected their personal appearance ; and in them the syualid 
to do; and that, as the other men, as well as the cap-|and sordid look of the mendicant seemed allied with the 


tain’s son, could prove, if they chose, he actually was 
in confinement for that attempt when the schooner was 
entering the passage to the Caicos; and that he was 
only released because he was acquainted with the pass- 
age, and threatened to be thrown overboard if he did not 
take her in :—that, at every risk, he had run her on the 
rocks; and aware that the captain would murder him, 
he had shot Cain as he was swimming to the shore, as 





it, and he was actually struggling with him for life, when 
the officers and boats’ crew separated them and made 
them both prisoners :—that he hardly expected that Fran- 
cisco, the captain’s son, would tell the truth to save him, 
as he was his bitter enemy, and, in the business at the 
Magdalen river, which had been long planned, (for Fran- 
cisco had been sent on shore under the pretence of being 
wrecked, but, in fact, to ascertain where the booty was, 
and to assist the pirates in their attack,) Francisco had 
taken that opportunity of putting a bullet through his 
shoulder, which was well known to the other pirates, 
and Francisco could not venture to deny. He trusted 
that the court would order the torture to Francisco, and 
then he would probably speak the truth; at all events 
let him speak now. 

When Hawkhurst had ceased to address the court, 


| ferocity of the murderer. 

| Francisco was not only an exception, but formed a 
| beautiful contrast, to the others; and, as the evening 
beams lighted up his figure, he stood at the bar, if not 
| with all the splendour of a hero of romance, certainly a 
most picturesque and interesting personage, elegantly, if 
not richly, attired. 

The low sobs at intervals repeated, as if impossible to 
be checked, seemed to rouse and call him to a sense of 
the important part which he was called upon to act in 
the tragedy there and then performing. His face was 
pale, yet composed ; his mien at once proud and sorrow- 
ful; his eye was bright, yet his glance was not upon 
those in court, but far away, fixed, like an eagle’s, upon 
the gorgeous beams of the setting sun, which glowed 
upon him through the window that was in front of him. 

At last the voice of Francisco was heard, and all in 
that wide court started at the sound—deep, full, and me- 
lodious as the evening chimes. The ears of those pre- 
sent had, in the profound silence, but just recovered from 
the harsh, deep-toned, and barbarous idiom of Hawk- 
hurst’s address ; when the clear, silvery, yet manly voice 
of Francisco riveted their attention. The jury stretched 
forth their heads, the counsel and all in court turned 
anxiously round towards the prisoner, even the judge 








there was an anxious pause for some minutes. The day 
was fast declining, and most parts of the spacious court 
house were already deeply immersed in gloom; while 
the light, sober, solemn, and almost sad, gleamed upon 
the savage and reckless countenances of the prisoners at 
The sun had sunk down behind a mass of 
heavy, yet gorgeous clouds, fringing their edges with 
molten gold. Hawkhurst had spoken fluently and ener- 





and would not probably be in until the evening. 





getically, and there was an appearance of almost honesty 


held up his forefinger, to intimate his wish for perfect 
silence. 

“My lord and gentlemen,” commenced Francisco ; 
“when I first found myself in this degrading situation, 
I had not thought to have spoken or to have uttered one 
word in my defence. He that has just now accused me, 
has recommended the torture to be applied; he has al- 
ready had his wish, for what torture can be more agonis- 
ing than to find myself where I now am? So tortured, 
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indeed, have I been through a short yet wretched life,|ed into the box for the witnesses. 
that I have often felt that any thing short of self-de-| the fair girl, who looked round her with alarm, created a but Francisco was firm against both their entreaties. At 
struction which would release me, would be a blessing ;| great sensation. 
but within these few minutes I have been ‘made to ac-} posed, she was sworn, and gave her evidence as to Fran-| A solemn and awful silence prevailed throughout the 
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The appearance of, Clara, to eatreat him to allow the packet to be opened ; 


As soon as she was sufficiently com- last the foreman of the jury rose to deliver the verdict. 


knowledge that I have still feelings in unison with my | cisco’s behaviour during the time that she was a prisoner court; the suspense was painful to a degree. 


fellow-creatures; that I am not yet fit for death, and all]on board of the Avenger. 
too young, too unprepared to die ; for who would unre-| whieh had saved the life of Francisco, and substantiated | dict is 
4 luctant leave this worid while there is such a beauteous}a great part of his defence. 


“ My lord,” said the foreman of the jury, “our ver. 


” 


She produced the packet 





She extolled his kindness “ Stop, sir!’ said Edward Templemore, as he clasped 


sky to love and look upon, or while there is one female] and his generosity ; and when she had concluded, every /one arm round the astonished Francisco, and extended 


breast who hélds him innocent, and has evinced her pity 
for his misfortunes? Yes, my lord, mercy, and pity, and 
compassion, have not yet fled from earth ; and, therefore, 
‘ do I fee! I am too young to die. 
[thought they had—for never have they been shown in 





that [ do not deserve an ignominious punishment from 
"my fellow-sinners—men! 

“« My lord, I know not the subtleties of the laws, nor 
the intricacy of pleadings. First, let me assert that I 
have never robbed, but I have restored unto the plun- 
dered ; I have never murdered, but I have stood between 
the assassin’s knife and his victim. For this have I been 
hated and reviled by my associates, and for this is my 
life now threatened by those laws, against which I never 
have offended. The man who last addressed you, has 
told you that I am the pirate-captain’s son. It is the as- 
sertion of the only irreclaimable and utterly remorseless 
villain among those who now stand before you to be 
judged—the assertion of one, whose glory, whose joy, 
whose solace, has been blood-shedding. 

« My lord, I had it from the mouth of the captain him- 
self, previous to his murder by that man, that I was not 
his son. His son! thank God, not so. Connected with 
him and in his power I was, most certainly and most in- 
comprehensibly. Before he died, he delivered me a 
packet that would have told me who I am; but I have 
lost it, and deeply have I felt the loss. One only fact I 
gained from him whom they would call my father, which 
is, that with his own hand he slew, yes, basely slew, my 
mother.” 

The address of Francisco was here interrupted by a 
low deep groan of anguish, which startled the whole 
audience. It was now quite dark, and the judge ordered 
the court to be lighted previous to the defence being con- 
tinued. The impatience and anxiety of those present 
were shown in low murmers of communication, until 
the lights were brought in. The word «Silence !” from 
the judge produced an immediate obedience, and the pri- 
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one asked of himself, «Can this young man be a pirate his other towards the foreman. 
and a murderer?” The reply was, “It is impossible.” | not! for he is my brother!” 

” 2 i ’ . . 

“My lord,” said Edward Templemore, «I request} “And my preserver!” cried Clara, kneeling on the 


“Stop, sir! harm him 


on board of the wreck of the Avenger, I found this book 


God forgive me! but| permission to ask the prisoner a question. When I was other side of Francisco, and holding up her hands in 


supplication. 


those with whom, by fate, I have been connected; and/ floating in the cabin. 
it has been from this conviction that I have so often} ther, as that young lady has informed me, it is his?” ped into his seat; the judge and whole court were ina 
longed for death. And now, may that righteous God,} And Edward T'emplemore produced the Bible. 
who judges us not here, but hereafter, enable me to prove 


I wish to ask the prisoner whe-! ‘I'he announcement was electrical ; the foreman drop- 
mute astonishment. ‘The dead silence was followed by 
“It is mine,” replied Francisco. confusion, which, after a time, the judge in vain at. 
“May I ask you by what means it came into your! tempted to put a stop to. . 
possession ?” | Edward Templemore, Clara, and Francisco, continued 
“Tt is the only relic left of one who is now no more.) to form the same group; and never was there one more 
It was the consolation of my murdered mother—it has| beautiful. And now that they were together, every one 
since been mine. Give it to me, sir; I may probably in court perceived the strong resemblance between the 
need its suppert now more than ever.” | two young men. 
“ Was your mother murdered, say you?” cried Ed-| Francisco’s complexion was darker than Edward’s, 
ward Templemore, with much agitation. | from his constant exposure, from infancy, to a tropical 
“T have already said so; and I now repeat it.” | SUN ; but the features of the two were the same. 
The judge again rose, and recapitulated the evidence) It was some time before the judge could obtain silence 
to the jury. Evidently friendly to Francisco, he was in the court; and, when it bad been obtained, he was 
obliged to point out to them, that, although the evidence himself puzzled how to proceed. 
of the young lady had produced much which might be! Edward and Francisco, who had exchanged a few 
offered in extenuation, and induce him to submit it to words, were now standing side by side. 
his majesty, in hopes of his gracious pardon after con-| “My ford,” said Edward Templemore, «the prisoner 
demnation ; yet, that many acts in which the prisoner consents that the packet shall be opened.” 
had been involved had endangered his life, and no testi-|_ “I do,” said Francisco, mournfully ; “although I have 
mony had been brought forward to prove that he had_ but little hope from its contents. Alas! now that I have 
not, at one time, acted with the pirates, although he every thing to live for,—now that I cling to life, I feel 
might since have repented. They would, of course, re-|as if every chance was gone! The days of miracles 
member that the evidence of the mate, Hawkhurst, was have passed ; and nothing but the miracle of the re-ap- 
not of any value, and must dismiss any impression) pearance of the pirate-captain from the grave can prove 
which it might have made against Francisco. At the! my innocence.” 
same time, he had the unpleasant duty to point out, that} “ He re-appears from the grave to prove thine inno- 
the evidence of the Spanish lady was so far prejudicial,| cence, Francisco!” said a deep hollow voice, which 
that it pointed out the good terms subsisting between) startled the whole court,—and most of all Hawkhurst 
the young man and the pirate captain. Much as he was! and the prisoners at the bar, Still more did fear and 
interested in his fate, he must reluctantly remind the! horror distort their countenances, when into the witness- 
jury, that the evidence on the whole was not sufficient, box stalked the giant form of Cain. 
to clear the prisoner; and he considered it their duty to! But it was no longer the figure which we have de- 
return a verdict of guilty against ali the prisoners ati scribed in the commencement of this narrative: his 
the bar. | beard had been removed, and he was pale, wan, and 
“ My lord,” said Edward Templemore, a few seconds’ emaciated. His sunken eyes—his hollow cheek, and a 














soner was ordered to proceed. 

Francisco then continued his address, commencing 
with the remembrances of his earliest childhood. As 
he warmed with his subject, he became more eloquent; 
his action became energetical without violence; and the 
pallid and modest youth gradualiy grew into the impas- 
sioned and inspired orator. He recapitulated rapidly, 
yet distinctly and with terrible force, all the startling 
events in his fearful life. ‘There was truth in the tones’! 
of his voice—there was conviction in his animated coun-| 
tenance—there was innocence in his open and expres- 
sive brow. 

All who heard believed ; and scarcely had he con- 
cluded his address, when the jury appeared impatient to 
rise and give their verdict in his favour. But the judge 
stood up, and addressing the jury, told them that it was 
his most painful duty to remind them that as yet they 
had heard but assertion, beautiful and almost convincing 
assertion, truly ; but still it was not proof. 

“ Alas!” observed Francisco, “ what evidence can I 
bring forward, except the evidence of those around me 
at the bar, which will not be admitted? Can I recall the 
dead from the grave? can I expect those who have been 
murdered to rise again to assert my innocence? can I 
expect that Don Cumanos will appear from distant 
leagues to give evidence in my behalf? Alas! he knows 
not how I am situated, or he would have flown to my 
succour. No—no ; not even can I expect that the sweet 
Spanish maiden, the last to whom I offered my protec- 
tion, will appear in such a place as this, to meet the bold 
gaze of hundreds !” 

“ She is here!” replied a manly voice ; and a passage 
was made through the crowd: and Clara, supported by 
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after the judge had resumed his seat; “may not the short cough, which interrupted his speech, proved that 
contents of this packet, the seal of which I have not! his days were nearly at a close. 

ventured to break, afford some evidence in favour of the} My lord,” said Cain, addressing the judge, “I am 
prisoner? Have you any objection that it should be the pirate Cain,—and was the captain of the Avenger! 
opened previous to the jury delivering their verdict?” | Stillam I free. I come here voluntarily, that I may 
“None,” replied the judge; “but what are its sup-/ attest the innocence of that young man! As yet, my 
posed contents ?” i hand has not known the manacle, or my feet the gyves ! 
“ The contents, my lord,” replied Francisco, “are in, I am not a prisoner, nor included in the indictment ; and 
the writing of the pirate-captain. He delivered that! at present my evidence is good! None know me in this 
packet into my hands, previous to our quitting the) céurt, except those whose testimony, as prisoners, is un- 
schooner, stating that it would inform me who were my availing; and therefore, to save that boy, and only to 
parents. My lord, in my present situation I claim that! save him, I demand that I may be sworn.” 

packet, and refuse that its contents shall be read in court.| The oath was administered, with more than usual 
If I am to die an ignominious death, at least those who! solemnity. 

are connected with me shall not have to blush at my| My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,—I have been 
disgrace, for the secret of my parentage shall die with! in court since the commencement of the trial, and I de- 
me.” clare that every word which Francisco has uttered in his 
« Nay—nay ; be ruled by me,” replied Edward Tem-| own defence is true. He is totally innocent of any act 
plemore, with much emotion: “in the narrative, the|of piracy or murder,—the packet would, indeed, have 
hand-writing of which can be proved by the king’s| proved as much; but in that packet there are secrets 
evidence, there may be acknowledgment of all you have! which I wished to remain unknown to all but Francisco ; 
stated, and it will be received as evidence; will it not,! and, rather than it should be opened, I have come for- 
my lord ?” | ward myself. How that young officer discovered that 
“If the hand-writing is proved, I should think it| Francisco is his brother I know not; but if he also is 
may,” replied the judge, « particularly as the lady was! the son of Cecilia Templemore, it is true. But the packet 
present when the packet was delivered, and heard the| will explain all. ; 
captain’s assertion. Will you allow it to be offered as} “And now, my lords, that my evidence is received, 
evidence, young man?” Iam content: I have done one good deed before I die, 
“No, my lord,” replied Francisco: “ unless I have} and I surrender myself, as a pirate and a foul inurderer, 
permission first to peruse it myself, I will not have its|to justice. ‘True, my life is nearly closed,—thanks to 
contents divulged,—unless I am sure of an honourable! that villain, there; but I prefer that I should meet that 
acquigtal: the jury must deliver their verdict.” death I merit, as an expiation of many deeds of guilt.” 
ry turned round to consult, during which Ed-| Cain then turned to Hawkhurst, who was close to 








Edward Templemore, dressed in his uniform, was usher- 
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ward Templemore walked to Francisco, accompanied by! him, but the mate appeared to be in a state of stupor ; 
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he had not recovered from his first terror, and_ still 
imagined the appearance of Cain to be supernatural. 

« Villain!” exclaimed Cain, putting his mouth close 
to Hawkhurst’s ear, “double d—d villain! thou’lt die 
like a doz, and unrevenged! the boy is safe, and Pin 
alive!” 

« Art thou really living?” said Hawkhurst, recover- 
ing from his fear. 

«“ Yes, living—ves, flesh and blood; feel, wretch! 
feel this arm, and be convinced : thou hast felt the power 
of it before now,” continued Cain sarcastically. “ And 
now, my lord, I have done: Francisco, fare thee well. 
I loved thee, and have proved my love. Hate not then 
my memory, and forgive me—yesy forgive me when I’m 
no more,” said Cain, who then turned his eyes to the 
ceiling of the court house.—*“ Yes, there she is, Fran- 
cisco '!—there she is ! and see,” cried he, extending both 
she smiles upon—yes, Francisco, 


” 


arms above his head, “ 
your sainted mother smiles and pardons 
~ "Ihe sentence was not finished ; for Hawkhurst, when 
Cain's arins were upheld, perceived his knife in his gir- 
die, and, with the rapidity of thought, he drew it out, 
and passed it through the body of the pirate-captain. 
Cain fell heavily on the floor, while the court was 
Hawkhurst was secured, and Cain 





again in confusion. 
raised from the ground. 

“I thank thee, Hawkhurst!” said Cain, in an ex- 
piring voice ; “ another murder thou hast to answer for: 
and you have saved me from the disgrace, not of the 
gallows, but of the gallows in thy company. Francisco, 
boy, farewell!" And Cain groaned deeply and expired. 

Thus perished the renowned pirate-captain, who, in 
his life, had shed so much blood, and whose death pro- 
duced another murder—Blood for blood ! 

The body was removed; ani it now remained but for 
the jury to give their verdict. All the prisoners were 
found guilty, with the exception of Francisco, who left 
the dock accompanied by his newly found brother, and 
the congratulations of every individual who could gain 
access to him, 

—<——— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONCLUSION, 

Our first object will be to explain to the reader by 
what means Edward Templemore was induced to sur- 
mise that in Francisco, whom he had considered as a 
rival, he had found a brother; and also to account for 
the re-appearance of the pirate Cain. 

In pursuance of his orders, Edward Templemore had 
proceeded on board of the wreck of the Avenger; and 


while his men were employed in collecting articles of 


great value which were on board of her, he had descend- 
ed into the cabin, which was partly under water, Here 
he had picked up a book floating near the lockers, and, 
on examination, found it to be a Bible. 

Surprised at seeing such a book on board of a pirate, 
he had taken it with him when he returned to the En- 
terprise, and had shown it to Clara, who immediately 
recognised it as the property of Francisco. The book 
was saturated with the salt water, and as Edward me- 
chanically turned over the pages, he referred to the title- 
page to see if there was any name upon it. ‘There was 
not: but he observed that the blank or fly-leaf next to 
the binding had been pasted down, and that there was 
writing on the other side. In its present state it was 
easily detached from the cover; and then, to his aston- 
ishment, he read the name of Cecilia Templemore—his 
own mother. He knew well the history ; how he had 
been saved, and his mother and brother supposed to be 
lost; and it may readily be imagined how great was his 
anxiety to ascertain by what means her Bible had come 
into the possession of Francisco. He dared not think 
Franeisco was his brother—that he was so closely con- 
nected with one he still supposed tobe a pirate ; but the 
circumstance was possible; and, although he had in- 
tended to have remained a few days longer, he now 
listened to the entreaties of Clara, whose peculiar posi- 
tion on hoard was only to be justified by the peculiar 
position from which she had been rescued, and, returning 
that evening to the wreck, he set fire to her, and then 
made all sail for Port Royal. 

Fortunately he arrived, as we have stated, on the day 


of the trial; and, as soon as the signal was made by the| 
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admiral, he immediately manned his gig, and taking} floating about a mile ahead of them. The water was 
Clara with him, in case her evidence might be of use,|then smooth, and the vessel had but littleway. As soon 


arrived at the court house when the trial was about 
half over. 

In our last chapter but one, we stated that Cain had 
been wounded by Hawkhurst, when he was swimming 
on shore, and had sunk: the ball had entered his chest, 
and passed through his lungs. The contest between 
Hawkhurst and Francisco, and their capture by Edward, 
had taken place on the other side of the ridge of rocks, 
in the adjacent cove; and, although Francisco had seen 
Cain disappear, and concluded that he was dead, it was 
not so; he had again risen above the water, and drop- 
ping his feet and finding bottom, he contrived to crawl 
out, and wade into a cave adjacent, where he laid down 
to die. 

But in this cave there was one of the Avenger’s boats, 
two of the pirates, mortally wounded, and the four Krou- 
men, who had concealed themselves there with the in- 
tention of taking no part in the conflict, and, as soon as 
it became dark, of making their escape in the boat, which 
they had hauled up dry into the cave. 

Cain staggered in, recovered the dry land, and fell. 
Pompey, the Krouman, perceiving his condition, went 
to his assistance, and bound up his wound, and the 
stanching of the blood soon revived the pirate-captain. 
The other pirates died unaided. 

Although the island was searched in every direction, 
this cave, from the water flowing into it, escaped the 
vigilance of the British seamen; and when they re-em- 
barked, with the majority of the pirates captured, Cain 
and the Kroumen were undiscovered. 

As soon as it was dark, Cain informed them of his 
intentions ; and, although the Kroumen would, probably, 
have left him to his fate, yet as they required his ser- 
vices to know how to steer to some other island, he was 
assisted into the stern-sheets, and the boat was backed 
out of the cave. 

By the direction of Cain, they passed through the 
passage between the great island and the northern 
Caique, and before daylight were far away from any 
chance of capture. 

Cain had now, to a certain degree, recovered ; and, 
knowing that they were in the channel of the small 
traders, he pointed out to the Kroumen that, if supposed 
to be pirates, they would inevitably be punished, although 
not guilty, and that they must pass off as the crew of a 
small coasting-vessel which had been wrecked. He then, 
with the assistance of Pompey, cut off his beard as close 
as he could, and arranged his dress in a more European 
style. They had neither water nor provisions, and were 
exposed to a vertical sun. Fortunately for them, and 
still more fortunately for Francisco, on the second day 
they were picked up by an American brig bound to 
Antigua. 

Cain narrated his fictitious disasters, and said nothing 
about his wound ; the neglect of which would certainly 
have occasioned his death a very few days after he ap- 
peared at the trial, had he not fallen by the malignity of 
Hawkhurst. 

Anxious to find his way to Port Royal—for he was 
indifferent as to his own life, and only wished to save 
Francisco—he was overjoyed to meet a small schooner, 
trading between the islands, bound to Port Royal. In 
that vessel he obtained a passage for himself and the 
Kroumen, and had arrived three days previous to the 
trial, and during that time had remained concealed until 
the day that the admiralty court assembled. 

It may be as well here to remark, that Cain’s reason 
for not wishing the packet to be opened, was, that among 
the other papers relative to Francisco, were directions 
for the recovery of the treasure which he had concealed, 
and which, of course, he wished to be communicated to 
Francisco alone. 

We will leave the reader to imagine what passed be- 
tween Francisco and Edward after the discovery of their 
kindred, and proceed to state the contents of the packet, 
which the twin-brothers now opened in the presence of 
Clara alone. 

We must, however, condense the matter, which was 
very voluminous.—It stated that Cain, whose real name 
was Charles Osborne, had sailed, in a fine schooner from 
Bilboa, for the coast of Africa, to procure a cargo of 
slaves ; and had been out about twenty-four h when 
the crew perceived a boat, apparently with no one in her, 
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as they came up with the boat, they lowered down thei; 
skiff to examine her. 

The men sent in the skiff soon returned, towing the 
boat alongside. Lying at the bottom of the boat were 
found several men, almost dead, and reduced to ske'e. 
tons; and in the stern-sheets a negro-woman, with 
child at her breast, and a white female, in the last state 
of exhaustion. 

Osborne was then a gay and unprincipled man, by; 
not a hardened villain and murderer, as he afterwards 
became ; he had compassion and feeling—they were ajj 
taken on board the schooner: some recovered—others 
were too much exhausted. Among those restored was 
Cecilia Templemore and the infant, who at first had 
been considered quite dead; but the negro-woman, ex. 
hausted by the demands of her nurseling and her pj. 
vations, expired, as she was being removed from the boat, 
A goat, that fortunately was on board, proved a substitute 
for the negress; and, before Osborne had arrived off {!\e 
coast, the child had recovered its health and vigour, and 
the mother her extreme beauty. 

We must now pass over a considerable portion of the 
narrative. Osborne was impetuous in his passions, and 
Cecilia Templemore became his victim. He had, indeed, 
afterwards quieted her qualms of conscience by a pre- 
tended marriage, when he arrived at the Brazils with his 
cargo of human flesh. But that was little alleviation of 
her sufferings; she, who had been indulged in every 
luxury, who had been educated with the greatest care, 
was now lost for ever—an outcast from the society to 
which she could never hope to return, and associating 
with those she both dreaded and despised. She passed 
her days and her nights in tears; and had soon more 
cause for sorrow from the brutal treatment she received 
from Osborne, who had been her destroyer. Her child 
was her only solace ; but for him, and the fear of leaving 
him to the demoralising influence of those about him, 
she would have laid down and died; but she lived for 
him—for him attempted to recall Osborne from his career 
of increasing guilt—bore meekly with reproaches and 
with blows. At last Osborne changed his nefarious life 
for one of deeper guilt: he became a pirate, and still 
carried with him Cecilia and her child. 

This was the climax of her misery : she now wasted 
from day to day, and grief would soon have terminated 
her existence, had it not been hastened by the cruelty 
of Cain, who, upon an expostulation on her part, fol- 
lowed up with a denunciation of the consequences of 
his guilty career, struck her with such violence that she 
sank under the blow. She expired, with a prayer that 
her child might be rescued from a life of guilt; and, 
when the then repentant Cain promised what he never 
did perform, she blessed him, too, before she died. 

Such was the substance of the narrative, as far as it 
related to the unfortunate mother of these two younz 
men, who, when they had concluded, sat, hand-in-hand, 
in mournful silence. This, however, was soon broken 
by the innumerable questions asked by Edward of his 
brother, as to what he could remember of their ill-fated 
parent, which were followed up by the history of Fran- 
cisco’s eventful life. 

“And the treasure, Edward—” said Francisco! «| 
cannot take possession of it.” 

“No, nor shall you either!” replied Edward; “it 
belongs to the captors, and must be shared as prize- 
money. You will never touch one penny of it; but | 
shall, I trust, pocket a very fair proportion of it! How- 
ever, keep this paper, as it is addressed to you.” 

The admiral had been made acquainted with all the 
particulars of this eventful trial, and had sent a message 
to Edward, requesting that, as soon as he and his brother 
could make it convenient, he would be happy tu see them 
at the Penn, as well as the daughter of the Spanish 
governor, whom he must consider as being under his 
protection during the time that she remained at Port 
Royal. This offer was gladly accepted by Clara; and, 
on the second day after the trial, they proceeded up 
to the Penn. Clara and Francisco were introduced, 
and apartments and suitable attendance provided for the 
latter. 

“ Templemore,” said the admiral, “I’m afraid I must 
send you away to Porto Rico, to assure the governor of 
his daughter's safety,” 
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«I would rather you would send some one else, sir, 
and I'll assure her happiness in the mean time.” 

« What! by marrying her?) Humph! you’ve a good 
opinion of yourself! Wait till you’re a captain, sir.” 

«I hope I shall not have to wait long, sir,” replied 
Edward, demurely. 

« By the by,” said the admiral, « did you not say you 
have notice of treasure concealed in those islands ?” 

« My brother has: I have not.” 

«“ We must send for it. I think we must send you, 
Edward. Mr. Francisco, you must go with him.” 

« With pleasure, sir,” replied Francisco, laughing ; 
«but I think I’d rather wait till Edward is a captain ! 
His wife and his fortune ought to come together. I think 
I shall not deliver up my papers until the day of his 
marriage !” 

« Upon my word,” said Captain Manly, “I wish, 
Templemore, you had your commission, for there seems 
to be so mach depending on it—the young lady’s hap- 
piness, my share of the prize-money, and the admiral’s 
eighth. Really, admiral, it becomes a common cause ; 
and I’m sure he deserves it !” 

« So do I, Manly,” replied the admiral ; « and to prove 
that I have thought so, here comes Mr. Hadley with 
it in his hand: it only wants one little thing to complete 
it—” 

« Which is your signature, admiral, I presume;” re- 
plied Captain Manly, taking a pen full of ink, and pre- 
senting it to his senior officer. 

« Exactly !” replied the admiral, scribbling at the 
bottom of the paper; “and now—it does not want that. 
Captain Templemore, I wish you joy !” 

Edward made a very low obeisance, as his flushed 
countenance indicated his satisfaction. 

« T cannot give commissions, admiral,” said Francisco, 
presenting a paper in return; “but I can give informa- 
tion—and you will find it not unimportant—for the trea- 
sure appears to be of great value.” 

“God bless my soul! Manly, you must start at day- 
light !” exclaimed the admiral; “ why, there is enough 
toload your sloop! There !—read it !—and then I will 
write your orders, and enclose a copy of it, for fear of 
accident.” 

«“ That was to have been my fortune,” said Francisco, 
with a grave smile ; “ but I would not touch it.” 

“ Very right, boy!—a fine principle! But we are 
not quite so particular,” said the admiral. «“ Now, 
where’s the young lady ? let her know that dinner’s on 
the table.” i 

A fortnight after this conversation, Captain Manly 
returned with the treasure; and the Enterprise, com- 
manded by another officer, returned frum Porto Rico, 
with a letter from the governor in reply to one from the 
admiral, in which the rescue of his daughter by Edward 
had been communicated. The letter was full of thanks 
to the admiral, and compliments to Edward ; and, what 
was of more importance, it sanctioned the union of the 
young officer with his daughter, with a dozen boxes of 
gold doubloons. 

About six weeks after the above mentioned important 
conversation, Mr. Witherington, who had been reading 
a voluminous packet of letters, in his breakfast-room in 
Finsbury square, pulled his bell so violently that old 
Jonathan thought his master must be out of his senses. 
This, however, did not induce him to accelerate his so- 
lemn and measured pace; and he made his appearance 
at the door, as usual, without speaking. 

« Why don’t that fellow answer the bell?” cried Mr. 
Witherington. 

«Tam here, sir;” said Jonathan, solemnly. 

“Well, so you are! but, confound you !—you come 
like the ghost of a butler! But who do you think is 
coming here, Jonathan?” 

“TI cannot tell, sir.” 

« But I can!—you solemn old——! Edward’s com- 
ing here !—coming home directly !” 

«Ts he to sleep in his old room, sir?” replied the im- 
perturbable butler. 

“No! the best bed-room! Why, Jonathan, he is 
married—he 4s made a captain!—Captain Temple- 
more !”’ 

«“ Yeg—sir.” 

« And he has found his brother Jonathan; his twin- 
brother !”” 

“ Yes—sir.” ‘ 


“His brother Francis—that was supposed to be lost! 
But it’s a long story, Jonathan !—and a very wonderful 
one !—his poor mother has long been dead!” 

“ In calo quies,” said Jonathan; casting up his eyes. 

“ But his brother has turned up again.” 

“ Resurgam !” said the butler. 

“ They will be here in ten days—so let every thing 
be in readiness, Jonathan. God bless my soul!” con- 
tinued the old gentleman, “I hardly know what I’m 
about. It’s a Spanish girl, Jonathan !” 

“ What is, sir?” 

“ What is, sir?—why, Captain Templemore’s wife, 
and he was tried as a pirate !” 

“ Who, sir ?” 

“ Who, sir ?—why, Francis, his brother! 
you're a stupid old fellow !” 

“ Have you any further commands, sir?” 

“ No—no !—there—that ’ll do—ge away.” 

And in three weeks after this conversation, Captain 
and Mrs. Templemore, and his brother Frank, were 
established in the house, to the great delight of Mr. 
Witherington ; for he had long been tired of solitude and 
old Jonathan. 

The twin-brothers were a comfort to him in his old 
age: they closed his eyes in peace—they divided his 
blessing and his large fortune—and thus ends our his- 
tory of Tue Pirate! 


Jonathan, 


THE END. 





Bettevs fvomw the Souty. 


‘Continued from page 340, Part I[—1835.) 
LETTER IV. 
Algiers, Oct. 2d, 1834, 


My dear Friend,—I have just visited a place of 
gloomy memory in this city, namely, the Bagnio, or 
prison in which the Christian slaves used to be shut up 
after their daily toil. It is a dismal, ruinous-looking old 
hall ; and if the tradition be true that it was once a Catho- 
lic chapel, it must be as old as the first ages of Christi- 
anity. It is about fifty feet long, and half as broad, with 
nothing in its appearance to beguile one’s painful reflec- 
tions on the many deep-drawn sighs of agony that must 
have been respired in the place during three hundred 
years of Christian slavery at Algiers. ‘There were for- 
merly several more of the same night-prisons, but this 
one alone continued to be used for its ancient purpose 
after Lord Exmouth’s victory. When the French took 
possession of Algiers, they found here one hundred and 
twenty-two prisoners. Some of these were soldiers of 
their own army, who had been taken in the recent fight- 
ing, and rescued by the Turks from the yatagans of the 
Kabyles and Arabs; others*were individuals fortunate 
enough to have escaped from the massacres that were 
perpetrated by the wild natives on the crews of two ship- 
wrecked brigs; the rest were some Greeks and Genoese 
who had been in slavery for two years. 

In this bagnio the Christian captives used to be shut 
up at sunset, and let out again to their labour at sunrise. 
Ah! what beauty there is in that word sunrise to the 
imaginations of the free.* To us it recalls the carol of 
the lark, the freshness of flowers, the sounds of cheerful 
industry, and all the joyous infancy of the day ; but to 
the captive in this prison—what was the daylight? It 
only broke the oblivion of his misery, or perhaps the 
dream in which he fancied himself restored to the land of 
his birth and love. The sun rose only to glare on him 
like the fierce eye of his taskmaster, and the black bread 
for his morning meal was thrown down to him as to & 
dog! In spite of all these reflections, when I think on 
this subject, I sometimes try to console myself with ar- 
guments for believing that the lot of these victims was 


* I find a similar sentiment better expressed, in a poem 
full of grace and sweetness, which has been lately pub- 
lished, and which I chanced to open for the first time 
after writing the above sentence :— 


«“ How beautiful is Nature to the blest! 
Sunbeams, that seem to mock the sad at heart,— 
Flowers, whose bright hues but sadden the oppress’d.” 





| 


not quite so miserable as our imaginations are apt to pic- 
ture it. Certain it is, that the ransomed Christians 
who returned to Europe and became objects of popular 
interest, both as travellers and as sufferers for religion, 
were by no means anxious to undercolour the portraiture 
of their past tribulations, whether they depended on the 
alms of the compassionate, or were rich enough 


« Around their fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all they felt and all they saw.” 


And indeed it would have been hard, after suffering so 
much among the infidels, if they had found Christian 
hearts slow to believe in their most wonderful narratives, 
I was talking the other day with an Algerine on this sub- 
ject, and he expressed to me his conviction that the 
grossest exaggerations had been propagated in Europe 
respecting the mal-treatment of Christian slaves at Al- 
giers. God forgive me for joking on so grave a subject! 
but, in the course of our conversation, a ludicrous in- 
stance of Barbary cruelty to a countryman of my own 
came across my memory, and I upbraided my infidel ac- 
quaintance by relating it. Once on a time, amongst the 
passengers of a ship that was taken by an Algerine cor- 
sair, there was a poor diminutive Scotish tailor, who was 
condemned to slavery. He was so weak in body that he 
could not work with the other slaves, but the Dey of Al- 
giers inhumanly obliged him to sit from morning to night 
upon eggs, like a clucking hen, in order to hatch them. 
It may be easily imagined that all Scotland laughed at 
the little martyr when he came home and related this 
melancholy adventure. The Moor to whom I mentioned 
it was also much diverted by it, but resuming his gravity, 
he remarked, “ This story is as improbable as it is ludi- 
crous; for, if the man was a tailor, the dey would have 
made fifty times more profit out of him by setting him to 
sew cloth than hatch eggs.” 

To be serious, though I abominate the memory of 
Christian slavery in this place, I am fain to hope that its 
horrors were somewhat exaggerated. All the religious 
orders in Europe, particularly in Spain, were laudably 


jemployed in collecting funds for the ransoming of Chris- 


tians from Barbary. Those pious men soon discovered 
a truth, well expressed by Horace, namely, that appeals 
to the sense of sight touch the mind with incompatably 
more force than mere statements to the ear. So they 
preached to the eyes of the charitable. When delivered 
captives arrived in a Spanish city, they were publicly 
paraded through it, clad in rags which they had never 
worn before, and loaded with chains a great deal heavier 
than the Algerines had ever put upon them, but which 
had a useful weight in the pathetic exhibition. 

The circumstance which I am going to tell you carries 
no evidence at all in favour of the clemency of the Alge- 
rines towards their prisoners—but still it is a curious fact, 
that for a very long period the greater part of the Chris- 
tian slaves at Algiers were those who had come volun- 
tarily into slavery. Oran, which Spain possessed till 
1792, and Masalquiver, were considered by the Moors as 
the chief nursery of their Christian slaves ; and, in 1785, 
it was gravely stipulated between the Spaniards and Al- 
gerines that the latter should still receive, as usual, Chris- 
tian deserters as slaves—whose numbers used annually 
to amount to a hundred. The garrison troops in the 
places I have mentioned were generally vagabonds from 
all nations, though the most of them had been Spanish 
smugglers or Italian bandits. When those worthies had 
committed some error that threatened them with death 
or the cat-o’-nine-tails, they scarcely exchanged their lot 
for a worse one, when they embraced Algerine slavery. 
Some of them also had hopes that the consul of the Eu- 
ropean nation to which they belonged might interfere ta 
procure their liberty. 

The prisoners brought in by the corsairs were divided 
into two classes. The first of these included the captain, 
the chief officers of the prize, and the passengers with 
their women and children: all these were put to labour 
less hard than that of the rest. The children were almost 
all sent to the palace of the dey, or to the houses of the 
first families, and the women were made servants of the 
Moorish ladies, The second part of the crew were openly 
sold to the highest bidders. 

As to their general treatment, Leweson, a secretary to 
the Danish consulate, who published a work about Al. 
giers towards the latter end of the last century, and who 





Bride of Siena, s. 14, 


seems a candid writer, gives a description which is not 
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very rev iting. Speaking from several years of observa- 
tion, he thinks that, upon the whole, though 
exXce} 
cruelly treated. 
had always more o1 less the prospect of s 
a ransom, and were therefore interested in keeping 
alive. Th 
lic wor 
by day 
were called their guardians, a 


SC who were condemned to labou 
ks were the most unfortunate, 
under the const 
gentle name 
who guarded ag 
gather that they 
r} sith gruel lold 1 ‘ R . 
mornin wth gruei and old butter or nutive 
} ! 


of those 


count I small loaves of coarse 


h id three 





bread in the 


oil, which is execrably raneid 
i f the | 1 and few olive 

repetition of tie read abu a Jew Oilves, 

many individuals even in this worst-off class who, when| 


vt 


they were good workmen, could make a little money as 
performing services for the natives after sunset, on getting 
permission from their guardians to let them return to the 
later hour, by which means they could 
cup of wine. The dress 
long 


lock-up house at a 


obtain a good supper and 


granted them annually by the state consisted of a 


shirt, a woollen tunic with long sleeves, and a cloak of 


For bedding, they had a woollen 
No mention is made 


the material, 


coverlet, a pillow, 


samc 
a mattrass, 
of their being provided with shoes or stockings. 

Slaves that bel ved to Individual proj rik tors, whether 
Moors, or Jews, (At was not permitted to Chris- 
ind Jews could have none who 
were generally better off than 
those who were the property of the state. In the city 
domestics ; In the country their 
intelligence often raised them to the rank 
of bailiffs on estates, and there were instances of their 
favourites in families as to cause scandal 
on account of intimacy with 
wives and Christian slaves who were 
taken into the domestic service of the dey were also com- 
fortunate. They had little to do, they were 
id fed sumptuously, and when they pleased 
that their only sufferings 


and 


Turks, 
tians to have 
professed Mahometanism,) 


slaves at ll, 


they Wik tly served as 


in | 
agricultural 


I ecoming suc h 
and amputation of heads, 


, 
daughters. The 


parative ly 
well clothed, a 
their owners, it is probable 


(though, alas ! it was a sad on/y) were their longings to 
return Lom 





and the ennui of domestic confinement. 

ypean consuls and their families and 
were Christians, such 
ts, and Catholic as well as Greek spi- 
rituals, who were perimitted to exist at Algiers. ‘To all 
this class of persons the proprietors of Christian slaves 
used to let them out as servants on moderate terms, and 
on assurance thet the hirer would be responsible if the 
aped. ‘Thus a few of the captives found Chris- 
;, nor were they required to repair at nights to 
the bagnivs, where, all slaves were to 
be shut up alter daylight. Some of them after a time left 
the service of their patrons with money or credit enough 
to be able to set up taverns, where, by the sale of wine 
and spirits, they would sometimes make enough to pur- 
chase their ransom, and to return to Europe richer than 
they had left it. But security exacted from free 
Christians against the elopement of such protegés was 
severe aud dangerous; nay, the patron was even responsi- 
ble to the proprietor for the value of the slave in case of 
his death. So the free Christians, it may be easily ima- 
gined, were very cautious as to the objects of their cau- 
tionry, and even when they guve it, generally required 
their fellow believer to wear a token of his obligation to 
them. Some free strangers from Christendom having 
seated themselves one day in a tavern, and called for 
wine, mine host brought it in to them limping with an 
iron circle on one of his legs. “ What,” said they, « Boni- 
face, do you keep this house, and are you yet a slave?” 
“IT am so, nominally,” he answered ; “a Moor is my 
proprietor, but a Mr, so-and-so is my patron, God bless 
in this shop, and gives security 
against my quitting Algiers without notice.”—* But does 
the law oblige you to wear that iron ?’—« No;” said the 
arch fellow, “I wear it only to oblige my patron.”— 
* Does he distrust you then '’—* Oh dear me, no!—no 
yaore than he distrusts his own wife; but just by way of 
a ceremony he gave his wife a ring to wear on her finger, 
and in the same way he gave we this iron ring to wear 
above my ancle In reality, however, the ancle ring 
was not so easily slipt off as a finger one, and its notoriety 
Where is patronage to 
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according to law, 
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him!—he set me up 


was some security to the patron. 
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| Lastly, as a mitigating circumstance in . Christian 


he adinits | slavery at 
ttions, the captives were neither overwrought nor] slaves were 
Their proprictors, he observes, in genc ral to the dey’s palace, or to the nearest muraboot or | beasts of 
elling them for} Mahometan chapel, 
them iP jlaint. 
t 3 the pub-| prictor was admonished ; 
They were placed} was taken without compensation from his crue] master|that stretches from Algiers to Cape Matifou. 
uit inspection of ‘Turks, who} and transferred to another proprietor. Here there was at} | pursue this road for a league it will bring you to an es- 
for the office} least some seeming recognition of the rights of humanity. 
tinst their escape. From his ac-} But put ai the abeve circumstances together, and place lriment and Naturalisation, I rede out thither one mor- 


Algiers, it is but fair to mention, that when 
ill-treated, they had a right to repair either 


and there to prefer their com- 
If the case of ill-usage was proved, the pro-| 
if it occurred twice, the slave 


t light, it was still an atro- 


The 


Algerine slavery in its mildest 
city that reproaches the tardiness of its extinction. 


| 
| 


mockery. 
rather to smooth than to aggravate our horror at the lot 
of the 
public works were sometimes taxed to extreme toil, 
that the numbers shut up every night in the bagnios suf- 
fered dreadfully from their hard beds, and the filth 
stench of their incarceration. Altogether, whatever may 
become of the colony, let us thank the French for having 
at least obliterated the last vestiges of Cliristian slavery. 
The history of that evil, now so happily abolished, may 
teach us that there is a moral reaction in the universe, 


and 


and that the source of every great act of injustice may 
generally be traced up to some preceding one. ‘The Ro- 
man Catholics were taught persecution by Roman pa- 
gans, and they bequeathed their lessons to the Protestants, 


ated on Catholics. In like manner Christian slavery at 
Algiers had its origin in the reflux of revenge and fanati- 
cism from Africa back to Europe, after the Moors had 
been driven with horrible cruelty out of Spain. 


him their avenger. Nor should it be forgotten, that most 
of the southern states of Europe—Spaniards, Sardinians 
—the subjects of the pope and the Maltese, till a recent | 
period, condemned to the galleys all the people of Bar- 
bary who fell into their hands. 

It is difficult to compute what the number of Christian | 
slaves may have been at Algiers in times far gone by | 
but I am inclined to reckon that they were at least two | 
thousand during the earlier part of the last century, and | 
in the preceding age there were probably many more. | 
Leweson says that, in 1785, their nuniber amounted to 
two thousand—though the French had ransomed all na- 
tives of France. At the epoch of Lord Exmouth’s vic- 
tory they had been reduced to less than one thousand, 
and England lost a gallant mariner for every slave whom 
she delivered. 

The sojourn of an European here, unless he is inter- 
ested in trade or in the objects of a traveller, is not even 
now particularly enviable ; but in former times it must 
have been dismal. Nay, at this moment I doubt, sup- 


state of matrimony, whether they could a find a priest of 
their own church to link the fatal knot and afford reli- 
gious consolation to the sufferers. I know not how 


and burials, to a Greek priest, who, to their great edifica- | 
tion, repeated the service in a language of which they 
understood not one syllable. 

But during the worst times at Algiers the free Chris- 
tians were well off as to personal security. ‘They had 
each of them a Turk for a protector, who accompanied 
them wherever they chose, and saw that they were 
neither offended or injured. And woe to him or her who 
in word or deed ill used the protégé of this ‘Turkish 
guardian! In the year 1786, the wife of a European 
consul, who was enceinte, was walking in the streets, 
when a Moorish lady came up to her, touched her on the 
stomach, and said something insulting to ber. For this 
the Mooress was instantly taken before the cadi, and sen- 
tenced to the bastinado, which she underwent, though 
both the consul and his wife pleaded for her pardon. 
The two principal outlets from Algiers are at the op- 
posite gates of Bab-el-Oued and Babazoun, The outside 
of the latter used to be the scene of those hideous exe- 
cutions, which were not discontinued till very lately, | 
though they had begun to be infrequent. A short way 





be found without a badge? 


captives, admit that those who laboured at the} 


and | 


which seldom leaves crimes without a progeny of crimes, | 


who, from Calvin down to the Irish Orangemen, retali- | 


As often 
as the Moors show you the tomb of Barbarossa they call | 


posing two enamoured Protestatits wished to enter on the | 


they manage the matter at present, but formerly the Pr ro- | sown. 
testants used to apply, in cases of marriages, christe nings, | indifferently ; but he has sown cotton, and the product 





those natives who have brought their country produc. 
tions to town, and who, to save the expense of lodgings, 
sleep here under miserable tents with their dogs and 
| burthen. The road, as you turn from this 
| squalid scene, divides itself into two branches. In the 
How er direction it takes you, after passing a village tole. 
i ably well stocked with shops, along the level of the bay 

If you 








| tab lishment which the French call the Garden of Expe. 


ling with M. Descousse, and the head gardener showed 


. 5 
us minutely over the whole pepiniére. The object of the 


and then in the evening a slave’s right of appeal to the dey, in case of hard usage, | establishment is great and uscful; namely, to try among 
There were} must have been for the most part the next thing to a|almost all horticultural productions what kinds will best 
‘Those candid travellers who are disposed | 


succecd in this country. Ona space of eighty acres there 
jare twenty-five thousand trees, bushes and plants. Aj] 
this tells interestingly and honourably for France. The 
experiment seems magnificent, but, like a French com- 
jpliment, it is more showy than substantial. I enquirea 
lof the head gardener how many labourers he had in the 
| pépiniere. Twenty he told me. Iam no great judge 
| of the subject, but it struck me that twenty pair of hands 
|were too few for eighty acres of nursery ground and 
| twenty -five thousand trees and plants. “ For that mat- 
iter,” he replied, “if I had but twenty active fellows, and 
they were well paid, I should have no fear; but I have 
jonly mi-erable natives, or Europeans that are the scum 
jof the earth, and even these are ill paid.” “ And what 
jis your own salary, may Task?’ «“ Why, sir, fifteen 
jhundred francs a-year, but they are not regularly 
| forthcoming. In short, the whole concern is starved by 
\the French government; and though it would cost no 
| great matter to get abundance of water, Ihave not ere 
| than a third part of what would suffice for irrigation.” 

This the head gardener told me. in the hearing of M. 
Descousse. I went the same evening to a large party of 
| French people, and expressed my regret very strongly that 
/so noble a project as their experimental garden should be 
| starved from false economy. In so doing I neglected an 
| advice that was once given me by a shrewd old Scotsman— 
|“Speak the truth, my boy, as often and as freely as you 
;can, but never for a moment longer than it is agreeable to 
your hearers.” Next day I understood that I had given 
joffence in a high quarter ‘by my remarks, and an eminent 
‘functionary desired Mr. St. John to assure me that 7 
| (the func tionary ) was not in the least to blame in th 

| business. I could with sincerity return him my assurance 
‘that I had never attributed any blame to him. The fault 
lies at Paris. 

Apropos to horticulture—let me speak of the general 
| efforts at cultivation which the French are making around 
Algiers. 1 derive my information chiefly from M. La- 
croutz, the principal banker at Algiers, whose fortune, 
intelligence, and public spirit have prompted him to make 
large experiments in farming. He has favoured me with 
a manuscript book of his remarks on the subject. He 
has cultivated with success the tender sort of grain which 
the French call tuzelle, which bas afforded him, even on 
ground that was not manured, a return of from eight and 
three quarters to twelve and a half for the seed that was 
Hard grain has not succeeded so well, and oats 





has been abundant and of good quality. Some of his 





experiments in indigo have been also fortunate, and he 


has a roll of this material as beautiful as ever came from 
the East. On another of his estates, M. Lacroutz has 


constructed a mill for olive oil, one third part of which is 


as excellent as the best that ever came from Provence, 
whilst the rest, though inferior, was found to be useful 
and of some value, 

From all! that I can learn and observe, there seems to 
me to be no doubt that the intertropical productions, 
which the Algerine regency is capable of rearing, might 
become a source of great wealth to France, and very soon 
make the colony swarm with a prosperous population, if 
the difficulty of introducing abundant capital could be 
overcome. At present, whilst capital with us obtains 
some four per cent., it varies here, according to the con- 
fidence of the lender, from twelve to sixty per cent. This 
high rate of interest is palpably an obstacle to agricultu- 
ral, or I should perhaps rather say horticultural, specula- 
tion ; I mean to the rearing of those products which re- 
quire patience and expense. Accordingly it is a fact, 








from Babazoun you find a miniature encampment of 





and one Which I give with deliberate certainty, that out 
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of the whole number of European colonists settled here, | But England is exuerant in painters; and why are none | powder-inili Ui Justaposition—is not that a drull aiate- 
between three and four hundred, there are not more than |of them here! What studies would not Wilkie find|ration? And yet this was the palace where the dcys 


five or six proprietors who are oceupied in the culture ot lamoug the Arabs and K ibyles, the laughing negroes and | used to keep their finest women. Did their highine 
the olive and the mulberry—two products about the suc-/the merry Jew-boys of the market-place! What scope on }wish to blow up the beautiful creatures in some cause of 
cess and valuableness of which to lranee, granting capi-|these sea-shores for the grace of Calleott! and what/emergency? No, surely, for they exposed themselves 
tal and industry, there can b+ no manner of doubt. As|mountain lights and shades for the sublimity of Turner! jto the same peril, And this powde r-mil} stood so close 
to what might be gained by the culture of indigo, cochi- | Ihe altitude of those mountains I find differently esti- | to the sea, that an enemy's bomb-ship might have thrown 
neal, senna, cotton, tobacco, wine and some other articles, | mated. I love them too well to quarrel aboutafew hundred }a shell into it, without advancing dangerously close to 
a question might be raised, though in my humble mind |toises as to their stature; but the highest of them seem | the neighbouring batteries. The last dey howe ver had, 
there is no scepticism as to the immense wealth that to me to be twice the height of Ben Nevis. They have|for many years, discontinued to live in this country- 
might be derived from Algerine wine and tobacco. | an aspect peculiarly bold. Stretching in a long sweep, | house, having removed up to the Cassaba, from the fear 
But still, allowing that point to be debateable, nobody | with visibly deep indentations and ravines—with cliffs} of a blow up of a different nature among his janissaries. 
questions that fleet-loads of silk and oil migAt be freighted that are purpled, and masses of precipices that are bronzed | 
trom Algiers. And what is likely to prevent this eventu- |) by the sun; they strike the fancy—if one may compare | 
ally! Why the scarcity of capital, and the want of a/mountains to men—as soldier-featured beings, that bid | LETTER V 
public bank to supply the horticulturist on the security defiance to invasion, And full sure, amidst those passes, | = ss 

of his land. Almost ninety-nine out of an hundred of the Kabyles have often taught both the Turks and The population of the city of Algiers, and of all parts 





SCs 


——— 


the settlers are forced to get an immediate livelihood by | French, that Freedom is a mountain-nymph. lof the regency that are actually occupied by the French, 
rearing grain and vegetables, which very poorly repay the But the ascent to this excursion is too fatiguing for a} has been pretty well ascertained; but what may be the 


expense of cultivation, The most eminent of them, a| pedestrian excursion, and at noon it is apt to be too sunny | number of souls, reckoning a soul for every individual 
M. Couput, last year made some £150 sterling by his for a ride. You should go out thither on horseback, | inhabiting the whole territory, is more a matter of guess 
farm. A few rich men amuse themselves with petty ex- when the crier from the minaret is chaunting to matin | than computation. Hamdan, a living Moorish author, 
periments; but this is all child’s work with regard to the’ prayers, and when the cannon in the harbour announces | whose work on Algiers has been translated into Frenel, 
chance of France ever repaying by importations the |daybreak—whilst the jackal and hyena are skulking |begins his book with a bold assertion at the first sentence, 
heavy expense of her colony. How is capital to be got? home through the dewy nopals—and whilst the daylight | that the population amounts to ten millions. This eon- 
Why I think it might be obtained simply by making free is blushing in heaven like the life-blood returning to a|jecture is rather too gay, as it would imply this savage 
ports of all the ports of the regency; English capital, I lovely countenance. | country to be nearly as thickly peopled as England. 
conceive, would then flow into Algiers, and millions of} The only fout promenade you can well enjoy at Al-|Shaler thinks that they scarcely exceed one million, 
our money would bring double the interest that it now /giers is on the outside of the gate Bab-el-Oued. The | others compute them at two millions; and though I 
fetches in England. j most interesting place to which this outlet takes you after | confess that I am only guessing through the guesses ot 
I mentioned this opinion to some of the most influen- | you pass the fort of ‘I'wenty-four hours (so called, because | others, I ean scarcely suppose the whole population to 
tial French officers, both civil and military. The latter it is said to have been built in that time), and the burial /exceed the latter amount. Dr. Shaw says, that accord- 
class listened to the idea with an air of polite but jealous grounds, is the place still called the Dey’s gardens, which |ing to the most exact observations which he could make 
coolness. “Ah! you Englishmen,” they said, “are true contain many buildings, marble-paved courts, and mag-|himself, or receive from others, the length of the king- 
patriots, and you can see nothing in the world without nificent fountains. ‘The edifices, by the side of which dom, from Twunt on the east to the river Zaine on the 
wishing England to benefit by it; but what right has) the French have constructed numerous wooden barracks, | west, may be a little less than 480 miles: but bere Dr. 
Englend, with so many colonies, to grudge France the have been converted into a military hospital, whilst the | Shaw certainly means length as you would measure it 
fairly-won and exclusive possession of Aigiers?’’ I said, | garden-grounds are laid out as an experimental nursery |on the globe, without inc luding the undulations of the 
“ You mistake me; we don’t grudge you Algiers; Eng-|ior rearing the chief botanical productions which the | coast; for all the ship-masters with whom I have spoken, 
land would not accept of your colony if you were to offer|French are ambitious of cultivating in Africa. This | deseribe the voyage between Bona and Oran as between 
it to her as a present to-morrow.” Still it has been only | Bab-el-Oued pc¢piniére, however, is on a much smaller} 500 and 600 miles in length. The breadth of the king- 
a few of the more intelligent French officers that I have | scale than the one to which you go out by Babazoun: it/dom is very unequal: in one part it exhibits only forty 
been able to make converts to this truth,—that England ;contains only a few acres. Here I have made acquaint-| miles between the Mediterranean on the north, and the 
does not envy France the possession of Algiers. France | ance with the worthy and accomplished Dr. Maris, the | Zahara or Desert on the south; but to the eastward of 
is at this moment paying nearly a million and a half; head physician of the hospital, who allows me to come | Algiers it is very considerable, and Dr. Shaw thinks that 
sterling a year for the right of maintaining twenty-seven | down every morning with a napkin full of wild flowers, the | at a medium the extent of what the Arabs call Tellie 
thousand soldiers on the coast, who are decimated every | botanical name of every one of which he writes for me on (meaning, that is), the land proper for tillage, may be 
year, and who, with their blockhouses, occupy a few/a slip of paper, besides teaching me how to preserve the |called sixty miles. Now, if we multiply say 500 miles 
tiles of territory around Algiers, Oran, and Bona. M. flowers. Domesticated with him, and equally hospitable, for length by sixty for breadth, the result will be 
Lucroutz, the banker, treated my suggestion in a different |I tind two twin brothers, who are the head botanists of | 30,000 square miles: the allowance of 100 heads to a 
manner from the military men: “ It is my firm opinion,” | the now existing establishment. Their likeness in form jmile would make out the population to be 3,000,000 ; 
he said, “that the wisest thing France could do would|and face makes them perfectly undistinguishable, even | but for a people half migratory this allowance is too 
be to make the Algerine ports all free.” when they are together; and they speak and laugh so) large, and the whole regency does not probably contain 
If you are not already tired of my remarks, please to similarly, that if you were to shut your eyes in ov erhear-| above half that number. 
remember that I was lately speaking of the outlets to the | ing their conversation, you would swear that it was a} But did the deys of Algiers, you will ask, keep no re- 
country from the town of Algiers, and conceive me ci-|man speaking to himself. Their studies and progress in | gisters of the subjects who paid them taxes; and cannot 
cerone-ing you in imagination out of the gate of Baba-| life have been the same, and their very souls seem to be jsome census of Algerine population be inferentially com 
zoun. Leaving that gate on the right, you are led by a | twins. {puted from extant documents! Why, unfortunately 
spacious road, cut on the side of the hill by the orders of| In those gardens of the dey you meet with both the the French destroyed so m iny archives at the occupa- 
the Duke of Ragusa, and very creditable to his memory. |cotton-tree and the cotton-bush, the sugar cane and the |tion of the Cassaba, as to leave themselves ignorant of 
Tn ascending, it is pleasant to look back below. ‘l'here is a |cochineal insect, feeding on that particular species of the much that it would now be to their interest to know re- 
palm tree that, with its feathery foliage, gives an oriental | Indian cactus which is without prickles. And how are specting the former finances of Algiers; but one Turkish 
character to the scene. Whether it is a gentleman or a/ these productions prospering, you will ask me? Why) document has been preserved by M. Genty de Bussy, 
lady tree I do not know; but whichsoever it is, it is fruit-|the botanists who tend thern tell me they are succeeding | which exhibits the imposts paid to the dey by the vari- 
less, because it stands alone, for palm-trees will not fruc-| admirably, and of the candour of those men I entertain! ous Arab tribes. From this register, it appears that the 
tify unless they grow in couples. ‘They have no notion not a doubt; but may not their very devotedness to the sums brought in by the tributary natives amounted in 
of single blessedness. Heaven smile on the gallant ve-jculture of them make them over sanguine in their hopes? | French money to a trifle more than 892,000 francs; less 
getables ! | And supposing that those productions thrive well in a/than 40,000/. sterling. To estimate the population of 
You see also from this ascent several picturesque snug nursery, is that a sure prognostic that they will the Algerine regency by this document is, however, im- 
maraboot chapels, and the guide pointed out to me a spot repay the cost of extensive ficld-cultivation? On this| possible; before we can infer the population from their 
which he said was the tomb of Barbarossa. subject it would require the practical experience of ajtaxes, we must know the average value of money in the 
At the top of this hill you get to the great road that | tropical farmer to speak with confidence. Commend me,! country ; at what rate the natives were charged per head, 
goes towards Douera and Boufaric. From this eminence | therefore, to the sagacity of a young Dutchman whose /and whether the imposts here registered were the only 
the view is superb—the bay with its mighty blue semi- | acquaintance I have made here. His father has given | taxes exacted from them. 
circle, fringed with creamy foam—the white country-|him several thousand pounds to buy land and settle as a] By looking at « Arrowsmith’s Comparative Atlas of 
houses with their orange-gardens—the maraboots, inter-!colonist. ‘The land, he told me, he had bought for a} Ancient and Modern Geography,” you will see that the 
spersed with here and there a palm tree—the plain below, | trifle ; but that he should not put a spade or a plough into | modern regency of Algiers, extending from Cran to Bona, 
where the vapours of the river Arach, as it discharges |it, till he had been a year and a half on the other side of | corresponds to a locality in the ancient world which in- 
itself at Cape Matifou, are seen sporting in the sun, and|the Atlantic, and studied there the cultivation of sugar, | cluded almost, though not entirely, the whole Mauri- 
the noble mountains towering behind the Metidjah. SS lation, &c.: for this purpose he is embarking for} tania Cesarensis, the whole of Mauritania Sitifensis, and 
these objects, when I looked around me, filled me with | America. the whole of what was strictly Numidia, Observe, that 
but vain regrets that I had not beside me some capital; Close by the dey’s gardens and palace, there are|with regard to this identity on the map of the modern 
artist to note the scene. The French sent hither the} buildings now employed as barracks, which were for-| Algerine regency and the above Roman provinees, I 
younger Vernet; but he is long returned; a [ have} merly used as a poudriére. If I understand that French | speak only longitudinally or coastwise ; for I believe that 
never been able to get a sight of his Algerin tches.| word rightly, it means a powder-mill; a palace and a} from north to south, the Roman dominion extended 
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deeper into Africa than that of the deys of Algiers ever 
went. 
classical 


try, 


speculation as to the ancient state of the coun- 


and discourse lengthily on the names of Jugurtha, 


Juba, Syphax, &c.; but what would be the good of it if 


I did so? I should rise no higher in your opinion than 
Swift’s servant man, who used to show his learning by 
writing his name with the smoke of a candle on the roof 
of the be brief, then, in my allusions 


to antiquity: 


kitchen. Let me 
the Roinans, after conquering Carthage, 
took of this Their vestiges are 
everywhere to be traced among ruins by the antiquary. 
} exhibits a stone with a 


This stone had belonged, we 
g 


possession country. 
The principal mosque of Algiers 
Latin inscription on it. 
may suppose, to a heathen temple in Icosium, and was 
thrown in accidentally into the materials for construct- 
ing a Mahometan one in Algiers. The very sewers 
under the 
man construction. During the decline of Roman power, 
Jarbary was ravaged by the Vandals, and the white 
c mpl xion of some of the Kabyles leaves a suspicion 


that they are of Vandal origin; but Belisarius, in the 


reign of Justinian, restored Africa to the Eastern em- | 


pire, though only for a short time; for in 697 the Sara- 
cens reduced the whole coast, and Algiers became Maho- 
metan. Centuries elapsed, however, before the place 
rose to any importance. 


here and in the neighbourhood; hence the most of the 
Algerines are reputed to be of Andalusian origin. The 
na of Algiers signifies in Arabic an island, owing to 
the first population of the town having dwelt on that in- 
which is at present connected to the conti- 
y] 


’ 
we. 


me 


sular spot 
nental harbour by a strong 

After the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, war had 
vetween the Christians of Europe and 
‘tans of Africa, when, in the year 1516, a 
f Algiers, named Eutemi, solicited the aid 
of the two memorable brothers surnamed Barbarossa, the 
younger of whom placed his new ly acquired dominions 
under the protection of the grand signior, and re- 
ceived from him a Turkish garrison sufficient to over- 
awe any attempt of his Moorish subjects to regain their 
liberty ; Algiers thus became a pachalic of the Porte. 
At first the sultans appointed the deys or pachas of 
Algiers ; by degrees, however, it became the custom for 
the Turkish garrison, cither directly or through their 
officers, to nominate their chief, at the same time the 
grand signior still reserved the right of confirming or 
refusing the election, by sending or withholding the 


long continued | 
the Mahom 


petty king ( 


caftan (or mantle) {and the sabre of office. 

In this manner the Turkish garrison came to form the 
warlike caste; 
the stratocracy of the Algerines. The Turkish govern- 
ment discouraged marriage among the janissaries, and 
their numbers were yearly recruited by levies in the Le- 
vant. The sons of Turks who were born in Algiers, 
(they were called, as a class, Colouglis, or Coloris, ) 
were not entitled by law to succeed to the janissary pri- 
vileges of their fathers—not even the sons of the dey, 
for the throne was elective ¢nd not hereditary. This 
was the general rule, but it had exceptions, and I find 
instances of Colougli sons inheriting the beylies of their 
fathers. Neither was the military force of the country 


I could inflict on you if I chose a great deal of 


streets of the city may be believed to be of Ro- | 


It was not till the Moors were | 
expelled from Spain, and that 20,000 of them settled | 


the aristocracy, or we might rather say, | 





facture, and pistols and yatagans chased with gold and 
silver, disposed about the walls. 

Having caused it to be explained to my host that this 
vas the first time I had ever been in the house of a 
Moorish gentleman, and that I hoped he would not 
think me ill-bred for looking curiously at his furniture, 
he smiled, and signified that he took my curiosity rather 
‘as a compliment; I, therefore, ventured to lift the cover- 
let of the bed, and found that its furniture consisted only 
of wool mattrasses and bolsters, without feather-bed or 
blankets. ‘These two last articles would indeed be in- 
supportable in this climate. The poorer Moors, he told 
me, have neither mattrasses nor pillows, but some use 
sheep-skins for under-clothes, and their haicks or ber- 
nouses for a covering. The principal subject of our con- 
versation Was a rumour very current here respecting the 
intentions of the French to give up the colony to the 
Turks. I do not believe a word of it myself, but I said 
nothing to him about my incredulity, in order that I 
might hear his sentiments. He was very discreet, as 
might be expected, in political conversation with an 
utter stranger, but through the veil of his reserve I could 
make out two points of his opinion, The first surprised 
ime, namely, that I saw he gave credit to a report so ut- 
iterly improbable. ‘The other sentiment which he ex- 
pressed was natural and reasonable. “If the French 
give us back to the Turks,” he said, “will it not be an 
unfair transference? If the country is left to itself, who 
jought to govern it? Surely we, the Moors, who are 
|the great majority, and the most civilised part of its in- 
| habitants.” 

Of the Turkish aristocracy there is now not a wreck 
‘left behind. I have seen a few Turks to be sure, but 
ithey are of the lower order. The rich and landed pro- 
prietors have been banished, to the number of hundreds. 
| A few miles from town I have visited some of their de- 
serted villas, and their orangeries and gardens, that have 
been desolated by the soldiery of the Christian civilisers. 
\{ sat down during my visit to one of these scenes in a 
marble kiosk, or summer-house, still shaded by fruit 
|trees, and looking out to a spot that is still luxuriant in 
My companion was a man of the law, grave 
‘and dry, though a Frenchman. “ What a lesson,” I 
isaid, “lies here to lawless pride! The Turk in Algiers 
jwas but lately distinguished from its other population, 
‘not more by his embroidery and the gaudy colours of his 
| dress than by his air of command and his insolence, that 
obliged all who met him to step aside in the street until 
;he passed. He entered the gardens of the natives at will, 
‘and ate their fruit with impunity; and now he is an 
jexile, and possibly dependent on charity.” “ Yes,” said 
my matter-of-fact friend, “there were insolent fellows 
| among the janissaries, and many of them were even 


} 


)its ruins, 


'drunkards, whose habits were connived at if not carried 
|to scandalous excess.” But they were not all of that 
description; and as to their banishment, it was enforced 
|on the plea of a conspiracy against the French govern- 
'ment, the proofs of which were never established ; and 
if there were no clear proofs, their treatment was a breach 
of Bourmont’s convention. 

| The Colouglis, or Algerine progeny of the Turks, 
|may now be said to be merged in the Moorish popula- 
jtion. But how are the Moors to be distinguished from 
|the other inhabitants of Algiers and its regency?) Why, 


exclusively composed of ‘Turks, for it included squadrons | in appearance it is not difficult to discriminate them from 
of Moorish cavalry. Nevertheless, in a general view, | the negroes, Jews, Arabs, and Kabyles, not only by their 
the Turk regarded himself here as the lord of the crea-| turbans and better dress, but by their form and physiog- 
tion. The Colougli was respected only because he was|nomy. They have, particularly in comparison with 
a Turk’s son, and his African birth was an implied dero-|the Jews and Arabs, fairer complexions and rounder fea- 
gation from his grade. ‘I'hose Colouglis or Coloris cer-| tures, and they are also generally more corpulent. Their 
tainly now form no class of society in Algiers that is dis-| eyes, instead of the mixed fire and darkness of those of 
tinguishable by the superficial eye of a stranger from that | the Arab breed, have a quict and almost indolent expres- 
of the gentlemen Moors. I have visited one of them, and/|sion; and their manners are calm and dignified, whilst 
had from him a polite, I may say hospitable reception ; for| the Arabs gesticulate even more than the French. Their 
though it was the time of the Mahometan fast, and he! costume differs little from that of the Turks, consisting of a 
could not partake of the regale that he offered, he pressed | turban, a shirt, prodigiously large small-clothes (if it be 
me to coffee, sweet cakes, and sweetmeats. His father | not an Irishism to say so), a jacket of coloured cloth, 
and uncle were successively deys of Algiers: I trust,| which is embroidered more or less, a large white outer 
though I dare not vouch for it, that both of them died aj mantle, and slippers. Some of them in winter, I am 
natural death. The room in which he received my in-| told, wear stockings. 

terpreter and myself struck me as exceedingly elegant;} But the Moorish ladies; how can I describe their ap- 
its furniture, though rich, was simple; an uncurtained | parel, having never seen them but in pictures, with the ex- 
bed, with a crimson coverlet, a bright amber-coloured | ception of the two or three dancing women whom I have 
floor-cloth of cane, low stools and sofas with gilded arms} mentioned, and who, though handsome, would probably 
and legs, a clock and mirror of the most beautiful manu-| give no better an idea of a modest Mooress’s dress than 





a figurante at the opera would represent our female 
drawing-room costume? The commoner Moorish wo- 
men are certainly to be seen, on foot, in the dark streets, 
veiled and looking like phantoms, as I have told you; 
but one can neither see them distinctly nor stop to ques- 
tion them about their toilet. On the country roads 
you will sometimes meet them; but they are travelling 
on horseback, caged up in a box, and you can see only 
“ Box et praterea nihil.’ Anxious to see a Moorish 
lady at home, I got a French physician to introduce me 
into the house of a superior Moor, as an English doctor, 
with whom he wished to have a consultation on the 
state of his lady-patient. Under this pretext, I got ac- 
tually over the threshold and through the servants’ hall, 
and, with all the doctorial consequence that I could as- 
sume, I was mounting the first pair of stairs, when a 
black fellow, whose laugh and tap on the shoulder thrilled 
my bosom like a message from John Roe and Richard 
Doe, showed me his large white teeth, and said, “ May. 
sieu, on ne vous attend pas.” So back I was obliged to 
come, and retrace my steps through a long hall, lined 
with giggling niggers, like General Moreau retreating 
through the Black forest. Next day I received from an 
English lady at Algiers, a welcome and kind present, 
which I had elicited by expressing my curiosity to see 
the dress of a Moorish woman in superior life. My fair 
young countrywoman was so kind as to dress two dolls 
exactly in the embroidery and vesture of the respectable 
Mooresses. There is no difference, exeept as to the co- 
lours of the silk, between the attire of the two figures. 
The innermost dress is of fine linen, bordered at the 
breast with silk ; the hair of the head is bound lengthily 
behind with a blue silk ribbon; a rich embroidered silk 
velvet jacket covers the arms and shoulders down to the 
wrist, having at the elbows a long silk lace ruffle that 
reaches to the tips of the fingers, but which I suppose, 
are never left long unlifted in order to show the arm and 
wrist bracelets. From the waist, silk and embroidered 
pantaloons come down, but only to the knee ; above this 
there is an embroidered silk gown, exactly like that of an 
European lady, from the shoulders to the ancles; but I 
understand that this last dress is generally dispensed 
with, and the pretty legs shown uncovered from the knee 
to the ancle; morocco slippers, a veil, a shawl, ear-rings, 
and a necklace complete the female Moorish costume, 
which differs little from ours but in the absence of stock- 
ings. 

A little circumstance that took place in consequence 
of my possessing the aforementioned dolls, reminds me 
of an anecdote, respecting himself, that was told me by 
the late well known Scotch lawyer, John Clerk. He had 
a great taste for sculpture, and used to amuse his leisure 
hours with modeling figures in stucco. His confidential 
copyist was a dry man, imbued with no sort of taste for 
the fine arts; and regarding his employer’s amusement 
as a token of unaccountable puerility, he exclaimed to 
him one day, “Eh, Mister Clerk, I am astonished that a 
person of your sense can take up your time wi’ makin’ 
stuecy men!” In like manner my squire Iachimo—I 
should tell you that I had given him notice to quit me, 
and he was therefore in no friendly mood—secing the 
two dolls on my table, took them up, and with the 
devil’s own sneer on his punchinello phiz, said some- 
thing that conveyed to me that, having gathered flowers 
like a bambino, I was now playing with dolls like a fan- 
ciullo. The ludicrousness of the idea disarmed my in- 
dignation at his insolence. 

As to the minds and manners of the Moorish ladies, I 
learn that they are exactly what you might expect from 
their limited education; that they are slatterns, though 
gaudy in their dress,—as silly as children in their con- 
versation,—and, what astonished me most, by no means 
remarkable for their beauty ;—that their negresses giggle 
and gossip with them like equals,—and that the highest 
subject of their discourse is about syrups and confections. 
As to their beauty, however, I believe that my informant 
had by chance only seen some homely Mooresses. 

Apropos to those fair ones, it is a common report that 
the mussulmans believe them to have no souls. But it 
is quite untrue. A Moorish maraboot, or saint, to whom 
I put the question, assured me that the koran inculecates 
no such doctrine. “Then why,” said I, «do you not al- 
low your young women to attend the mosques ?” « Be- 

»” 


cau he replicd, “the guardian angel of the mosque 
might in the hearts of the men a human sort of 
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devotion which would desecrate the place.” «That|circumstances. If an Algerine be now a bigot, he is at| their persons and in their houses. ‘I'he most of them 


danger,” ; ny 
voking the male and female worshipers at diilerent 


hours.’ This remark rather pozed him, and all that he 
had to say was, that it is difficult to change established 
customs. I believe him, however, as to the fact that 
there is no text in the Koran which mortalizes female 
souls. ' 

I fear you will think I am grown a downright gossip 
when I teil you a bit of scandal that has reached me about 
the Moorish young ladies. They are fond of puppies. 
For that matter, you will perhaps reply, that the finest 
ladies of Europe also frequently show a predilection for 
that species of animal, both canine and human. Well, 
but likings take different modes of expressing themselves. 
A Canadian Indian was once asked if he had known the 
bishop of Quebec? « Yes, yes.” “And how did you 
like him?’ “Oh! vastly.” “ But how did you happen 
to know him?” «Happen to know him! Why [ ate 
a piece of him!” In like manner my Mauritanian beau- 
ties are devouringly fond of puppies. You only fondle 
them, but they gobble them up by litters in their cous- 
cousou. It is said, however, that they do this not so 
much from a canivorous propensity, as from a belief 
that this sort of flesh is very fattening, and the fat of a 
Mahometan beauty is her glory. 

The children of the Moors are dressed exactly like 
their parents. The little girls never going out without 
their faces veiled. The boys, however, have neither their 
heads shaved nor wear the turban till they are about 
eleven years old. Earlier than that age they let their 
hair grow, and stain it like the females with the juice of 
henna, which gives it it a red hue, varying, according to 
the original colour of the locks, from auburn to the hue 
of carrots. Jewess and Mooress alike stain their hair 
and nails with this dye.* This is a very old custom of 
the country. It is curious to find St. Cyprian, 1500 
years ago, inveighing against it, in his work « De Habitu 
Virginum.” Speaking to the Mauritanian women, he 
says, “ With bold and sacrilegious insolence you dye 
your locks. It is a frightful presage of your future des- 
tiny, that you already behold your heads in flames. 
Shame on your wickedness; you sin with your head, 
which is the noblest part of the body.” In the passage 
which follows, St. Cyprian appears to have given an ex- 
ceptionable gloss to the texts of Scripture to which he 
alludes,—namely, the verses in St. Matthew xvii. and in 
Mark ix., which describe the transfiguration of our Sa- 
viour. All that is said by the evangelist is, that our 
Lord’s face shone as the sun, and that his raiment was 
white as light. But the saint’s audiences and read- 
ers not having been great critics, he takes the liberty 
of saying—“ We are told in the word of God that our 
Lord’s head was white as wool or as snow; but you exe- 
crate whiteness, and detest to wear locks of the colour 
of his. Do you not fear, I beseech you, being such as 
you are, that when the day of resurrection comes your 
Maker will not recognise you? Are you not afraid when 
you are coming up to enjoy his rewards and promises he 
may wave you off and exclude you; and that, chiding 
you with the power of a censor and a judge, he may say, 
‘This is not the work of my hand! this is not nry 
image!’ I tell thee, woman,” continues the preacher, 
“that thou hast polluted thy skin with a false ointment, 
—thou hast changed thy hair to an adulterated colour,— 
thy figure is corrupted,—thy countenance is alienated,— 
and thou shalt not be able to see God when thou hast not 
the eyes which God gave thee, but which the devil has 
painted. Thou hast followed him,—thou hast imitated 
the red hair and the painted eyes of the serpent ;—dressed 
out by the arch enemy, thou shalt burn in the same 
flames with him.” 

There are still a good many rich Moorish families in 
Algiers; some living on the rents of houses and profits 
of lands, and others engaged in trade; but, generally 
speaking, since the cessation of piracy, the wealth of the 
Moorish population has been declining. About fifty 
years ago Leweson describes the Moors as much more 
bigoted against Christians than the Turks, the latter of 
whom, he says, were insolently proud but not fanatical. 
National character, however, is gradually changing from 





* The Mooresses keep their eye-brows black, but the 
Jewesses generally stain them red, which has a fright- 


> Ttold him, “could be easily obviated by con-|Jeast a well bred one. 


I go frequently into the shops of also are industrious. They all, whether industrious or 
the Moorish artisans, many of whom speak French, or not, get up at sunrise, and repair either to their business, 
as much /ingna franca as enables me to converse with or if they have none, they kill their time in some coflee- 
them. ‘They show me their workmanship in embroi- house, smoking, drinking coffee, and I fear sometimes 
dery, turnery, &c. with as much urbanity as if they were} swallowing a little opium. Even the country coffee. 
Christians ; and really they seem to me to be ingenious houses are much frequented ; they have commonly a 
workmen, particularly in embroidery, though, as you spring beside them, and some shady trees. The Alge- 
may easily suppose, their manufactories exhibit me-! rine cafés (I speak of those which are not held by the 
chanics and art in a much lower state than with our-| French) have scarcely any movables beyond straw 
selves. Sitting one day in the shop of a Moorish artisan,| mats, on which the guests ‘sit and play at ‘draughts or 
I expressed my surprise at the beauty of his productions. | chess. 

« Ah!” he said, shaking his head, “ your European arti-| The Moors, even of the common class, have a gentle 
sans are fast supplanting us. I had a brother who learnt! gravity of manner; and I am told by those who have 
watchmaking in Europe, and once did some business| seen the interior of their habitations, poor and rich, that 


family.” the Dutch. In the houses of the rich, breakfast consists 
I have been all this time speaking of the Moors as alof coffee, tea, and well baked bread, besides sherbet and 
distinct race from Turk, Jew, Arab, &c. Your curiosity} lemonade. The decoction of a native plant, which is 
may naturally ask, for what period of time have they | cheap and wholesome, is used by the poor as a substitute 
been settled in the country, or are they its oldest inhabi-| for tea. Many burghers of the middle rank are con- 
tants? No: the antiquary tells us that the Kabyles or} tented to dine at mid-day on bread and cheese, and fresh 
Berebers are the aborigines, and that the Mauri of anti-| or dried fruits, according to the season ; though the noon 
quity were the descendants of an army of Medes who) meal of the rich, it is unnecessary to say, is well supplied 
conquered the country, and partially blended their blood | with savoury couscousou, pillau, garden-stuffs, pastry, 
with the primitive people. But as this genealogy of the} and fruits. But among all classes, the evening meal is 
Moorish race is carried back by chronologists to the days! the most important ; and a Moorish artisan tells me that 
of Hercules, I will not dogmatise with you as to its cer-| al] classes, down to the poorest, contrive to sup on pillau 
tainty. The Algerine Moors, who principally lead aj} or couscousou, cooked with a little animal food. How 
city life, and form the great majority of civic population) strange is human superstition! A religious Moor will 
throughout this regency, I believe to be a race of multi-| not eat meat that has been killed by a Jew or a Chris- 
farious origin, sprung from the oldest Africans, the/ tian. In revenge, the Jews here are equally scrupulous, 
Arabs, the emigrants from Spain, and the Turkish/'The Jewess maid-servant of this house refused to eat the 
janissarics, undoubtedly, also, with some mixtures of Ro-| relics of my dinner for her supper, because it was meat 
man and Vandal blood. Among these different sources! not slaughtered by a Jew. 
[I am inclined to suppose the Andalusian immigrants, on| There is one extraordinary coincidence between the 
their expulsion from Spain, to have been the most nu-|death ceremonies of the Algerine Moors and the an- 
merous progenitors of the present Moors, on account of! cient Irish. Immediately after the death of a member of 
the vast number whom we know to have arrived in/the family, all the women in a Moorish house break out 
Africa. into a howling ery, and their neighbours, friends, and 
On this subject however, what vast uncertainties must] relations come to join in the ululation. ‘They have also 
encumber the ablest inquirer. In our own island how] an Irish w ay of expostulating with the deceased on the 
complicated is the question, as to the descent of the great| absurdity of his having chosen to die. “ Why did you 
mass of us from Celtic or Gothic blood! The half of| leave us? did we not feed you, and clothe you, and love 
Scotland was once a Pictish kingdom, but nobody can| you ” The defunct, of course, puts up in silence with 
assure us whether the Picts were Goths or Celts. Come, | their reproaches, He is then given to the sexton, who 
let us be off to talk with the living—I am weary of the! washes his body, and lays him out in his grave clothes 
dead, and their resurrection-men the antiquaries. The upon a bier in some chapel, from which he is carried to 
Moors living in the country, I am told, distinguish them-| his burial place. The funeral ceremony is sometimes 
selves by their love of genealogy, and by keeping the | accompanied with a choral hymn from the Koran, but I 
traditions of their families even since the invasion of the! believe the custom is not universal. 
Arabs. The Moors cannot go so far back, being gener-}| In my next I shall speak to you about the Arabs, Jews, 
ally sprung, as I have said, from those who were ban-! and negroes, ; 
ished out of Spain and Portugal. Ages of despotism 
must, no doubt, have left some traces of barbarity on the 
Moorish character; but what right have the French to 
accuse them, as they universally do, of being fanatic 
and treacherous! Has a single Frenchman been assas-| As the great charm of Algiers to a stranger is the pic- 
sinated by an Algerine Moor since the conquest of the) turesque variety ef its population, you must put up with 
country, and yet the Moors have seen their mosques and | my continuing to describe its diverse races. Of these, 
their churchyards violated by the French? ‘The Moors,| the Jews are a race that is surpassed by no other in use- 
with scarcely any exception, are frugal and temperate.| fulness and industry. Their appearance and dress are 
Their greatest luxuries are fruit, sherbet, coffee, and to-| so familiar to us in Europe, that I need not portray them 
bacco. The quantity of animal food which they con-| particularly. Most of the richer, and even some of the 
sume is not a fourth part of that which is eaten by} middling class dress like Europeans; the poorer men 
Europeans. Very few of them avail themselves of the/retain their scriptural beards, with a vest and small- 
right of polygamy. As fathers, they are gentle to their| clothes like that of the Moors, and a callot in place of a 
children ; and as teachers to their pupils—I have been|turban. The rabbins and other persons in authority 
to see several of their schools—I had found it stated that! among them also retain the Israelitish costume. Their 
the Moors actually anticipated us in our Lancasterian| women are not veiled like the Mooresses, but surpass 
system of education. But this is surely not a fact. he| them in affectation of finery. A gilt wire cap, slanting 
very noise that prevails in their little seminaries is more} back from their heads to the length of at least a yard, 
calculated to produce mutual disturbance than instruc-| gives them the appearance of dragon-flies. The Moor- 
tion. The poor Moorish schoolmaster has gencrally}esses, I am told, spare the black beauty of their eye- 
about twenty scholars, whose education, as far as I could| brows; but the Jewesses stain theirs, like their hair, with 
discover, had no further resemblance to that of Lancaster] henna, to the frightful resemblance of a red cow’s tail. 
than that the pupils write upon slates or smooth boards.| At the end of last week was concluded a great festival 
I saw only two that were casting up accounts, the rest of the Jews, which is celebrated here with more joyous- 
were writing and mumbling texts from the Koran. Their) ness than in Europe. It is a féte—so I was told by one 
pedagogue has a rod, but he uses it rarehy—very, very|of their rabbins—in commemoration of the passage of 
rarely, I believe—to correct them, but only now andjtheir forefathers through the wilderncss. On the flat 
then to give them a tap of warning. The bastinado,| roofs of their houses they construct temporary arbours 
though once used in schools, I understand is now grown| with boughs of trees, and there, by candle-light, they sup 
obsolete. | for seven evenings consecutively, on the best fare they 
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LETTER VI. 











ful appearance, 


. ft ° 
The Moors are in gencral extremely: leanly both in} can afford, dressed out, men, women, and children, in 


here, but he cannot now get couscousou for his)they exhibit a scrupulous cleanliness, rivaling that of 
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all the silks. | 
Fi; i) Mr. Deseou se’s 


view of the country for fifty miles round, 


ous 
looked 
of the children of Israel. The lights throuzh 
boughs show every dish that is on their table, and even 


their dresses and countenances. Their gorge 
rel often forms a ludicrous contrast with other symptoms 


of poverty In their circumstances. 


night a youthful Hebrew with a pair of petticoat small-| flying through the streets, pursued and pelted with stones | delights in finery. 


clothes that were remarkable for their “ loop’d and win- 
dow'd raggedn 
vet, trimmed with gol 
A woman on the same house-top had not stockings on 


her feet, but a brocaded bodice, and a splendid piece of| 


cloth of gold floating from her head. 
The Jews form a considerable part of the population 


in this capital,” as well as at Oran and Bona; but they 


are seldom tound out of trading cities. In Algiers they 
inhibit the meanest houses, and live so closely packed, 
that when the plague or infectious fevers break out, they 
are always the greatest sullerers. I find the French au- 
thors who write about Algiers, joining with all the world 
in abusing the Jews. The page of a talented author is 


which he says, * Nature has denied 


now before ‘ne, in 


them even the couraze to cominit bad actions—a na-| 


8 ace! 
$ : | 
It is bY ispuenry | 


ture leur ad nie jusg courage des maui 


Lian ”” Now this puts upomy blood. Are the Js 


4 , ! ? 
by nature diflferent!y from ourscives 


ws made 


wainst nature to say so. The 

ind meant us to be brothers of a common family. Shall! 
the oppressor | lame the Jew for faults which oppression | 
vlone has p dduced ? Let me not forget to tell you that 
the Jews are t hest, because the chi apest, sh pkeepers 
in Algiers; you wall get an article always lower at a 
Jew’s shop than elsewhere, and often at half the price. 
This brings them quick returns, and they exemplify the! 
truth, that honesty is the best polit How m iny Chris-| 
tians practise the converse doctrine—that policy is the 


best honesty ! 
There may have been 


remotest period after their dispersion ; 


Jews in this regency from the} 


but the greater} 
part of their present population are the descendants of 
those who fled thither after, though not i:inmediately after, 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. The Spaniards] 
permitted the Hebrews to remain among them when the} 
Mahometans had been exiled. But the 
and persecution: 
i 
pretext for the other. About the end of the fourtec nth| 
century, Simon Ben Sinia led a colony of the persecuted 
Hebrews out of Spain The Spaniards had put him into 
prison ; but he drew with a piece of charcoal a ship upon 
the wall, and he sent word to all the Israelites in Spain 
to be ready to embark from a certain port on a certain 
day. When the morning of that day arrived, the wall 
of the prison-house on which the ship was delineated 


Jews soon be- 
came obnoxious to Spanish rapacity 


one, and their religion was 


their wealth excited the 


opened miraculously, and forth there came a real and 
enormous ship, fifty times the dimensions of the one he 
had drawn, and capable of containing several thousand 
passengers, which of its own accord glided down to the 
harbour. The holy Israelite, with crowds of his people, 
hastened aboard of her; the sails outspread at Ben Smia’s 
bidding. All manner of accommodation was found in 
the sacred cabin-boys brought beef and biscuits 
to the hungry, and basins to the sea-sick. In a few days 
they reached Algiers, where they made terms with the 
Saracenic government. They obtained a promise of per- 
mission to exercise unmolested their religion, their in- 
dustry, and their commerce, at least under a stipulated 
taxation, They were allowed even to d ‘stil spirits and 
to brew wine; and spots of ground were allowed them 
for the erection of synagogues, and tor the burial of their 
dead. This treaty was written on parchment, in the 
year 1390, and is still preserved in the Jewish archives 
of Algiers; but after the Turks took possession of the 
country it was little regarded. 

Under the Turkish dominion, it is certain that the 
Their injuries 
were aggravated by insults. They durst not wear any 
habiliment but of a darkish colour. When the dey is- 
sued an order that neither mussulman nor Christian was 


vessel ; 


Jews were most oppressively treated. 


* According to the census of 1833, their number, in 
the city of Algiers alone, was 5,949. 
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| Moses for going about without a light. A Jew that was 


his life, lift his hand to defend himself. A person. still 


by mussulman boys. The usual capital punishment of 


lease of this nature, which occurred in his own remem- 
| brance. It was the fate of a respectable Jewish mer- 
} chant whom he knew. He was condemned to the flames 
for bankruptey, and as the dey could not comprehend 
the difference between a clerk and a partner, his unhappy 
|clerk was sentenced to suffer beside him. The rope that 
|hound the merebant to the stake, was consumed by the 
fire before his torments were ended, and he rushed out 
among the spectators; but he was brought back and re- 


bound. 

| If you ask me what is the use of conjuring up the 
remembrance of such horrors as these, that are almost 
enough to make us wish our species had never existed, 
1 will answer you by a counter-question. Are the hor- 
rors I advert to, fiction or truth? Alas! they are too 
true. They are past, it is true; but what has hap- 
human heart against such atrocities. 

From the fact of the Jews having been so ill used in 
this country, I inferred that I should find them at Al- 
viers embittered against the late Turkish government, 
and enthusiastically attached to the French. But the 
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wade, and finery that they can muster.!to walk the streets at night without a lighted Jantern, land, mountain tribes, where an Arab cannot make him. 
terrace, which commands a glori-) the light was enjoined on the Jews, but it was to be car- |self understood among these old Numidians. 
I have! ried without a lantern; and if they could net keep it suspect that the old Berberic and the Arabic are cognate 


Still | 


} > ! . | . - . . ae z 
| with pleasure for several evenings on the feasting} from being blown out by the shelter of their fingers, it tongues. 
was a nice joke for the police to bastinade or fine poor | 


The Kabyle women dress much like the men. They 
tattoo their legs and arms, and stain their nails and hands 


jus appa-) struck by a Moor or Turk durst not, but at the peril of like the Arab ladies, with the juice of henna, but they 


,never veil their faces. They confirm, however, the phi- 


I observed the other| living in Algiers, tells me that he has seen an aged Jew |losopher’s definition of woman—namely, an anitnal that 


Ear-rings and bracelets of gold or 
silver they will get if they can; but if not, they will 


’ . } . ~ | . $ 
yet his jacket was of crimson vel-! the h apless race was, to be burnt alive. Mr. Schultz, the sport trinkets of baser metal; and, savage as he is, the 
}, and his sash of embroidered silk.| present Swedish consul, bas described to me a horrible » Kaby le penetrates into mines of iron, copper, and lead, 


In their general mode of life they differ little from the 
Arabs. In every village they have at least one stone 
'house for their chief, and often several for their elders, 
besides the maraboot, or chapel; but their common 
habitations are either huts interwoven with reeds and 
covered with straw, or tents of camel's hair. Their food is 
couscousou, or else grain prepared in another manner by 
being simply crushed, baked into a cake, and cooked un- 
der the ashes. This, with Barbary figs, tomatas, onions, 
long pepper, and rancid oil, together with now and then 
a little minced meat, constitutes their choicest diet. 

The locality of the Kabyles is generally among the 
heights and fastnesses of the country, where those Nu- 
midian highlanders were never perfectly subdued, even 
by the Romans. The Arabs had never more than a 
fluctuating supremacy over them, and many of their 


saine God has made us,! pened before may happen again, unless we appeal to the |tribes not only refused to be taxed by the Turks, but 


drubbed them soundly when they ventured to invade 
them. In Leweson’s time, when a Turk was insolent, 
it was a proverb among the Algerines to say, “ Would 
to God the Kabyles had him, they would teach him to 
dance !” Their mode of warfare, with the exception of 





The Jews of better condition, and it 


case is otherwise. 
is only among these that I can find persons who can 
talk French, seem to wince at the mention of their by-| 
gone oppression, and to shun the subject as something | 
that hurts their pride. Conversing with one of their | 
richest and most respectable men, I taxed him with rsa 
foible, and be laughed, half confessing it. ‘The burning 
and the pelting of his brethren he could not deny; 
« But,” he said, “ we were not so entirely wretched as 
you seem to imagine. We had an arbitrator, or king, 
as we still call him, of our own, who settled all ditfer- 
ences amongst us. Commerce znd the exchange of| 
money were almost exclusively in our hands before the | 
French came ; though, alas! it is not so now. Every | 
rich Jew had his Turkish patron for a reasonable sum, | 
who protected not only Aim, but poorer Jews that were | 
his protégés.’ I pushed him no further in the argu-| 
ment. What he said, reminded me that, in the worst 
circumstances of man, custom and nature always seek 
and find out some means, more or less, to alleviate his; 
misery. 








—<>— 
LETTER VII. 


It is a mistaken though common notion, that the 
country of Barbary received that appellation from its 
barbarism, whereas, it was so called from the Berebers, 
alias the Kabyles, having been its oldest inhabitants. 
The dress of acommon Kabyle has a resemblance to 
that of an Arab, that often puzzles me to distinguish 
them. I was told that the rope of camel’s hair around 
his head is an infallible token of the latter; neverthe- 
less, natives have been pointed out to me as assuredly 
Kabyles, who had the hoods of their mantles tied on 
their heads in the same manner. The Kabyle, however, 
more generally wears a woolen cap or callot, like a 
priest’s cowl: his patched and ragged mantle is bound 
round his middle; and he has as rarely a shoe on his 
foot as the Arab, though numbers of them in war time | 
go booted and spurred into battle. A few of their tribes, | 
as I have told you, are so fair complexioned, as to leave | 
a suspicion of their Vandal origin; and Leweson says, | 
that some of them still tattoo themselves with the figure | 
of the cross; but I have never seen any of them with | 
light eyes or hair. They are brown complexioned and 
black-haired, middle sized, lean, but sinewy and so 
made. ‘Their features are rounder than those of the 
Arabs, and their noses less aquiline. Their own proper | 
language is different from the Arabic; and there are, in-| 





lire-arms, is at this day what it was in the days of Sal- 
lust. To rout them is not to defeat them; and after the 
victor has pushed them from one pass, it is safer to let 
them alone than to pursue them into another. If they 
could keep together in large alliances, they might defy 
the world, but they are split into innumerable clans, that 
make war upon each other. Sometimes their mutual 
hostilities have a rational pretext. A horrid seducer 
steals into a camp, and entices a female to throw her 
blue and tattooed arms around his neck, and to elope 
w:th him. The war cry gets up, and there is a decent 
degree of fighting. But when there is no such fair 
cause of quarrel, they will load their guns and spill 
blood about the abduction of a sheep, or the robbery of 
a few dozen of oranges. I believe they are more inhu- 
man to their prisoners than even the Arabs. 

A portion of the Kabyles, nevertheless, sueeumbed 
successively both to the Arabs and Turks, and they uni- 
versally profess Mahometanism. The most influential 
persons among them, as among all the Mahometans of 
Barbary, are the maraboots, or holy men, whose name 
denotes that they are devoted to God. The maraboot, 
in some respects, resembles the catholic monk ; but the 
title often descends from father to son. Abdel Kader, for 
instance, the present Prince of Mascara, inherited his 
father’s saintship. I find such contradictory accounts of 
these holy men, that I am inclined with Leweson to con- 
sider them as divisible into two classes of very different 
character. It is certain that some of them are fanatics, 
nay, absolute idiots; and these, of course, are great pets 
with the vulgar and with women, whilst the sensible 
mussulman has a contempt for those slavering saints, 
though he externally 1espects them. But there are 
maraboots who maintain their influence by moral means, 
or who at least turn the reverence of the ignorant to a 
laudable end. They arbitrate between individuals—they 
act as ministers of peace between hostile tribes—they 
stanch blood, and they distribute charity. So at least 
says my Moorish informant, Sid, Hamdan Ben-Othman 
Khoja.* The influence of the elders of a Kabyle tribe, 
he says, is nothing compared to that of the maraboot. 
He is never addressed by his own name, but always by 
the title of «My lord.” The people load him with 
presents—the Kabyle worships him alive, and holds sa- 
cred the spot where he is buried. His tomb, and the 





* In a work which has been translated from Arabic 
into French, and is entitled “ Apercu Historique et Sta- 
tistique sur la Regence d’Alger, intitulé, en arabe, Le 
Miroir.” 
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chapel that covers it, are so venerated, that it shelters | dle ; they wear no veils. A sober observer will have no Five tribes, four of lying to the west, among 
the direst criminal. A son durst not wrest from thence } gre at difficulty in distinguishing a male from a female! whom the Ha jouds are the imost considerable, are se- 
the assassin of his own father. The French have occu-! Arab, if it were only by the beard of the former; but a down by the French as directly hostile, The Ha vouds 
jied many of these places, and fiddled and danced about! French soldier informed me that, in storming their vil-) can bring 460 meu into the field. ‘Pieir territory come 
them with impolitic levity. lages, he believed, from resemblance of dress, women |prehends the little city of Koleah. ‘Those tribes, even 


One is confused here with the variety of names ap-|had been sometimes murdered, because the intoxicated under the dey, were but half subdued. Of the Arabs in 
plied to the natives. The appellation of Bedouin I had | soldiers had not distinguished then from men, “ I my-| the territories of Bona, Bougia, and Oran, I shall speak 
always associated exclusively with the idea of an Arab;| self,” said the grenadier, “ was at a scene of this kind; to you when I visit those places, as I hope shortly to do. 
but mine author Hamdan says, that it is equally applied | and que voulez-vous,” he continued, (shrugging his 
to the original Berebers, or Kabyles, and that it comes | shoulders, ) “it was either kill or be killed; I sabred a! class of their population. From time immemorial the 
from the Arabic word Bedewe, which signifies a man of | pauvre diable who,1 am afraid, was a woman, as the Moors and Arabs of northern Africa have imported from 
the country who shifts his quarters, in opposition to a| figure let a child tumble down. But if so, God will for- the interior black slaves of both sexes. ‘The number of 
settled citizen ; or, as the Scots and Dutch would say, a! give me, for [ was devilishly drunk.” negroes, in the city of Algiers, is about 1800. Some of 
land-louper. I understand, however, that neither the | The Arabs are distinguishable from the Moors by the them are free; but as the law stands at present, negro 
Arab nor Kabyle delights in being denominated a Be-|harsh loudness of their voices. Accustomed in their slavery is not abolished here, nor to my knowledge has 
douin. In reality, neither of the races deserve univer-|thinly-inhabited country to hail each other at great dis-! any law been passed by the French against the African 
sally this appellation, for many of them have villages | tances, they acquire a habit of stentorian elocution, which | slave trade by land; but I believe that they intend soon 
which they inhabit permanently, except when obliged to | they practise in the streets of Algiers, so that you might to promulgate an edict to that effect, and in the mean 
flee before an enemy ; and even the Kabyle tribes have|}imagine the hearer was deaf. But no people in the time any master who should murder or even much mal- 
a dexterity in the manual arts, which they never could| world have a more acute sense of hearing than the treat a slave, is amenable to certain punishment. At the 
have acquired in a purely nomadic state of life. I have Arabs. A person who lias traveled among them, says same time, unless Iam misled by my willingness to be- 
a servant, for instance, whom I have every reason to be-|that he has seen individuals who could literally erect lieve a general and agreeable assertion, black slavery 
lieve a Kabyle, and whose native village, he tells me, lies| their ears at will, and move them like a quadruped. I here wears no very frightful aspect. The contempt for 
15 days’ journey from Algiers, which must mean at least leave you to laugh at this traveller’s story, or believe it,/a sable skin is certainly nothing so strong as it is in the 
150 miles. This man repaired for me a pair of pistols|just as you please. But the following instance of the West Indies and North America, for there are many in- 
as well as an ordinary gunsmith in England could have | excellence of their auditory faculty was given to me by ' stances of Moors marrying negresses; and though: it is 
done. He tells me that he was bred a gunsmith in his} my gallant and intelligent friend, Captain Lagondie :—! admitted that a black fellow will now and then get a 
native place, but left it for want of employment, because | During the hostilities not tar from Algiers, a troop of smack with a stick from his master, he is in general at- 
every other man had learned to make fire-arms. If his| French cavalry was missing, and fi ar was entertained tached to him, and the Algerines boast that during the 
account be true, (and I see no motive that he can have | that they had been killed or captured. Captain Lagon-/ late invasion, not a single negro deserted to the French 
to deceive me,) what a singular circumstance, that the |cie was sent cut with two troops of horse to search for camp. Thad a conversation yesterday with a wealthy 
over-competition of artisans should extend to the wilds | them, having with him an Arab on whom he could de- Moor, who has twenty-two blacks in his establishment. 
of Africa! Certain it is, that the Kabyles practise,/ pend. After sunset, when it was completely dark, they He said, + As to my black servants conspiring against 
though in a rude manner, most of the handicrafts of| heard the trampling of horses’ feet, and Captain La- me, I have no more apprehension of it than of my own 
Europe. They make gunpowder—they have mines, | gondie, joyfully concluding that his missing countrymen children attempting my life.’ ‘The heart ycarus to be- 
and understand so much of metallurgy as to fabricate} were coming up, ordered a trumpet to be blown to wel- lieve such information. 
bijouterie. The French have confessed their power of} come them. “Stop, stop,” said the Arab guide; “hush! I have just returned this morning from witnessing a 
manufacturing one little missile-kind of trinket, vulgarly | no shouting, no trumpeting. ‘hese riders may be Arabs superstitious ceremony, which, though unwarranted by 
called a leaden bullet, with heartfelt astonishment. Nay, | for aught that we know. Let us listen till we hear them the koran, is practised by all the Mahometans here, black, 


| The negroes of Algiers constitute a not uninteresting 





their Gallic invaders soon found that those ragged andjspeak.” Jagondie and his men listened and listened, brown, and white, nay, by Jews also. It consists in 
wretched looking devils could be artists as well as arti-|but could hear not one word. But the Arab’s ear was sacrificing the Ife of some eatable animal to one of the 
sans. The French had scarcely been two months in| not so obtuse. In a few minutes he said, « Yes—they devils who inhabit certain fountains near A giers. ‘The 
Algiers when the scarcity of five-franc pieces was found | are French—at least they are not speaking Arabic.” He number of bedeviled fountains in the regency is a point 
to be unaccountably diminished by supplies of forged 'could hear articulate words where an European ear could jn Algerine demonology which [ cannot a-ceriain, Some 


ones from the interior, so dexterously fabricated that a/not discern a syllable. say there are seven, and others seventy. Be that as it 
) ) ; , 
f 


great many of them were current. When the forgery; I hope to be able to tell you more of these simple peo-) may, the devil is coaxed out of his well by the slaughter 


was discovered, it was at first very naturally ascribed to| ple, as I project an expedition among them, in which [ of some warm-blooded animal fit for human foou, the 


Europeans; but, on better investigation, it was traced shall sleep under their tents. Hitherto my observations meat of which is afterwards cooked and adintuistered to 
up to the descendants of Juba and Jugurtha. The mis-! have been confined to a temporary encampment of them the sick, who recover by tasting it. The ceremony which 
sionaries of false coinage, who brought it wrapped up in/near Douera, sixteen miles from Algiers, and even in, [ saw, took place on the sea-shore. All that were pre- 


their duds into town, appeared such simple creatures, | that visit my curiosity was baulked. I took out with me sent were negroes, except misclf and a Marseillese mer- 
» app I > ) ] 


that for a long time they disarmed suspicion—so true is|an European, who speaks Arabic, and who promised to) ch nt, who understands Arabic, and who had the good- 
the adage, that the perfection of art is to conceal art. | be my interpreter. There was no earthly danger, for) ness to explain to me the language and nature of the 
The Arabs, descended from those who conquered Bar- | there was a French camp 2,000 strong in the neighbour- sacrifice. A black high-priest, a sub-deacon, and two 
bary at the close of the seventh century, are distinguish-| hood. Nevertheless, there were rumours of a murder negress priestesses presided at the ceremony; though, 
able from the Kabyles rather by their physiognomy than | lately committed not far from thence, and my kind in-| excepting their functions, and taking money, they bore 
by their dress. ‘Their features are high and expressive, terpreter, thinking that the better part of valour was de-! no indications of priesthood. The offering consisted of 
and you may now and then see among them heads and |sertion, when we approached the barking dogs of the fowls. The priest and pecple joined in a loud song quite 
forms which a Raphael might transfer to the canvass.| Arabs, turned his horse’s head and retreated. As there| worthy of the devil, turning all the while their faces to 
At the same time, the great mass of them have nothing| would have been no use in going among people with the east. The victiras were dipped in the sacred sea, as 
of the pleasing picturesque in their appearance, but are whom I could not exchange a word, I was obliged to) Homer calls it, after which the high priest took them to 
squalid, and either go barefuvoted, or at best are shod follow his example, after riding up to the black tents,)a neighbouring fountain, and having waved his knife 
with bits of untanned hide about their feet. These chil-| and seeing that men, women, children and cattle, appa-| thrice around the head of an old woman who sat squat- 
dren of a race who taught arithmetic and algebra to| rently all housed under the same roofs. ting beside it, cut their throats, and the devotees cons 
Europe, are now so ignorant, that many of them cannot) Among the hundred or more Arab tribes in the re-| cluded their solemnity by a general giggle at the cries of 
compute the years that pass over their heads, or tell the! gency, it is but vaguely that the French themselves can/ the pullets, who seemed the only personages in the scene 
ages of their own children. I have hitherto seen no|compute the number of those who are friendly to them, | that disliked it. 
Arab wearing a turban, nor any one of them who gave |or the reverse. But of those inhabiting about the city; Among the population of Algiers I ought ta have 
you the idea of a wealthy man, excepting one who had | of Algiers at distances varying from five to twenty-four) mentioned the Mozabites, who come from the desert, 
a roll of muslin about his head, but whether he was a! hours’ march, (I doubt if you can estimate an hour’s| and who, though evidently not negroes, are so dark in 
sheik or a maraboot I had no means of ascertaining. march at so much as a league,) the four nearest tribes at) complexion, that I know not under what race to rank 
The Arab, I believe, universally covers his head only present are reckoned decidedly friendly. And it is a re-/them. ‘Those far-off visitants have the monopoly of 
with the top of his haik or the hood of his bernouse. | markable fact, which bears rather against the sccpticistn| several trades here. ‘They superintend the mails, the 
The haik is the inner coat, the bernouse* is an outer|I have expressed as to the success of colonial produc-| butcheries, and the baths. ‘his useful corporation makes 
mantle—these constitute the whole raiment of the com-/tion, that the tribe of Beni-Mouca, within five short frequent journeys to the desert, from whence they im- 
mon Arab, though their sheiks, I am told, affect the em- leagues to the east of Algiers, cultivate cotton and opium, | port ostrich-feathers, and bave retained under the French 
broidered vest of the Turks, and wear inner garments of | as well as that the tribe of Beni-Khalil, only three leagues! the monopoly which they enjoyed under the dey. From 
cloth from the waist to the knees. The Arab women farther off, rear cotton, rice, and tobacco, The armed|the same country of those Beni-Mozeb, or Mozabites, 
tattoo themselves like the Kabyles, and also stain their|men of those friendly tribes are reckoned at 13330. Ten| come the Piscaris, who are the night watchmen of Als 
hands and nails with henna; but they never dye their | other tribes, within the distance from the capital which | giers, After a certain hour, you see them sleeping in 
black locks, which either flow about their shoulders, or|I have mentioned, are found to be at least peaceable, and} their ragged bernouses, on benches before the shops, 
are bound up with acord or napkin. Their dress is a|are not in the custom of committing hostilities, but bring|'They form a corporation, whose deacon makes a con- 
woolen gown, with short sleeves, bound about the mid-| abundance of fruits, among others delicious oranges and| vention with the shopkeepers to insure them against 








— citrons, as well as wood, charcoal, grain, and cattle, to| robbery at acertain price; and they are so vigilant, that 
* They are both made of white wool. the market of Algiers, shop-lifting scarcely ever occurs. What amusingly 
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Various aspects iisiotn teiheend Adniianie tis this country, and| 
how many resources would they not afford to an inge-| 
nious novelist! 
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LETTER VII. 

Whenever the steam-packet comes in, I speed to the 
thanks to my stars and my friends, I 
never fail to find kind letters from England, and then 
the “cherub Content” flutters his wings over my heart. 
How do I continue to like this place? is your first ques- 
tion. Why, wonderfully well, considering all its dis- 
comforts. ‘The worst thing is, that the restaurants have 
g Do they deserve it! No: on my 
honour cience I do not believe one word of the 
calumny; but Algiers is an ill-speaking place, and they 
say that when you are devouring what is called lamb or 
mutton, you may be unconsciously eating of a gigot of 
jackal or haunch of hyena. I repeat to you my sincere 
faith that this is all falsehood and scandal; but still, 
though Othello was not a jealous man, he was made 
in like manner, when I 
sit down sharp-set to my plate of mutton, I am haunted 
with chimerical fears that | may be faring on the lion’s 
provider, God pity the man who has one misgiving 
thought about either his mutton or his marriage-bed ! 


p yst-ofli ce, where, 


got a bad reputation. 


and cons 


miserable by insinuations; and, 


“ Who doats, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves.” 


Again, you say, what is the climate of Algiers? From 
all that I can observe and learn, if we except some spots 
on the Matidjah and about Bona, it is a healthy climate. 
arrived, but I never felt i 
quite intolerable except on one occasion, and then only 
time. In the middle of one night of 
September [ awoke from sleep, in a breathless and burn- 
ing heat, though I was conscious that I had neither ate 
nor drank any thing that ought to have fevered me. I 
got up and opened the window, that I might respire 
but the air that rushed in was like the heat 
from a baker's oven, and made me fall half insensible on 
the floor for several] minutes. 
next day 
they said, 


The heat was great when I 


= 


for a very short 


more treely, 


I recovered, however, and 
to tell the accident to my 
friends. “ Poh,” “that was nothing but a 
visit of the wind of the desert, who had 
heard of your arrival at Algiers, and thought it his duty 
“Thank God,” I replied, 
“that he was not a long-winded visiter !”’ 

Well, but with all its faults, I like Algiers. I can 
easily get out of the dismal city, and outside of the walls 
every thing is beautiful. When I sally forth from the 
gate of Bab-el-Oued, the bold sea-beach smells so fresh- 
ly, and sound that I litthe wonder at Ho- 
mer calling the sea * divine.” The air of autumn nerves 
my limbs, and the that I feel as 
if a veil of noved from my eyes since 
I looked on the scenery of Europe. Every object— 
every turf and tree, is so distinct a mile off that it seems 
tome as if I could touch them. ‘They look like a pic- 
ture held up to the eyes by the close light of a candle. 
I can fancy the Father of Nature himself enjoying the 
beauties of his own creation, and admiring, by the light 
of the blessed sun, 


was well enough 
Slinvom, or 


to pay his respects to you.” 


sso musically, 


atmosphere is so clear, 


gauze had been ret 


“ His children’s looks that brighten at the blaze.” 


But your letter challenges me to subjects of more 
matter-of-fact Before I can attempt to 
answer what vou ask me about Algiers, I must reduce 
your desultory questions into distinct heads. Query Ist. 
Will the French retain this colony ? Query 2d. If they 
do retain it, will they profit by it! Query 3d. How do 
the natives like the French? Query 4th. Will the ad- 
vantages likely to be derivable by France from Algiers 
be pernicious to Great Britain? And query 5th. Will 
the French possession of this part of Africa be a benefit 
to the general cause of civilisation ? 

I venture on these questions rather as a diffident specu- 
lator than as one hoping to solve them. After all, can 
can you expect me to predict infallibly what the French 
may do with Algiers, when, at this moment, the French 
nation itself scarcely knows its own mind upon the sub- 
ject? But offering my opinion at the lowest rate at which 
you may value it, I do think that the French will keep 
Algiers, being pledged thereunto by their national pride. 


consideration. 
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with their offic ers, civil and military; and I am certi in| 
I have had more frank (observe 1 do not say confiden-| 
tial) intercourse with them, than any Englishman who! 
has been here since the conquest. ‘The French mind | 
seems to me to wince at the idea of abandoning the| 
colony, and above all at the slightest gs of England) 
interfering against their possession of If you wish) 
them to retain Algiers, your surest sabe “ to begin to! 
squabble about it, A whimsical cireimstance has by} 
chance broken that reserve between the French and my-| 
self which our nationality might have otherwise created. | 
They found by chance in Algiers a volume of “ Black-| 
wood’s Magazine,”* in which I am described as a men! 
eaten up with Gallicism, one who, if a French and Eng- 
lish regiment were about to charge each other, would 
wager in favour of the French, Now this calumny net- 
tled me; and I wished Blackwood at the black devil. I 
protested indignantly to the first French party I went 
into—it was when dining at General Voirol’s—that I 
was no Gallican—no renegade. My regard for France, 
I said, impairs not one iota of my native patriotism. Be- 
cause I love my mother, is it necessary that I should spit 
in the face of every other decent old woman that I may 
meet with? Well, the French took my word for this; 
but they insisted that I had no Anti-Gallican prejudices 
, hone whatsoever. And one good effect has re- 
sulted to me from this character—namely, that they have 
put up with my speaking more plain truths to them than 
they would have otherwise borne, and that seeing me an 
undisguised man, they are outspoken with me. I am 
much mistaken if their national pride will speedily resile 
from retaining Algiers, although it costs them at this 
moment about a million and a half sterling a-year for 
the support of somewhat less than 30,000 soldiers, the 
expense of the civil government included. The chance 
of the natives turning them out of the country I reckon 
at nothing, and even their power of opposing their fur- 
ther invasion I should calculate not to be great, if the 
French were to employ more cavalry and light artillery 
instead of mainly depending on their infantry. ‘The in- 
fantry man, loaded with arms and equipage, under a 
climate that alternates deluges of rain with burning 
heat, dnd frequently in a hilly country, is very unfairly 
tried against Arabian cavalry, who are the best in the 
world at desultory warfare. ‘To see the mounted Arab 
sweeping down declivities on which no jockey of Eng- 
land would venture, would make your head spin round ; 
and when he fires and manceuvres, you would imagine 
him a piece of his own horse. My astonishment is, that 
the little Frenchman, at one time drenched to the mar- 
row with rain, and at other times dissolved in heat like 
a boiled onion, has been able to cope so well as he has 
done with this enemy. But the French will improve in 
their warfare by experience. At present they have some- 
what under 500 Arab cavalry in their pay, but they will 
increase their number, and in this manner they will have 
it in their power, if they choose, to conquer the country. 
Whether they will choose to do so or not, is a different 
question. Bonaparte would have settled the matter 
sooner. Instead of groping and pawing about for the 
partial conquest of a coast 500 miles in extent, he would 
have struck up at once to Constantina, into the heart of 
the regency. My opinion, then, is, that if the French 
be true to their feeling of national glory, they are able 
to retain, and to extend, their dominion over Algiers. 
Query 2d. Will her occupation of the colony repay 
France for her expenses, present and to come? Why, 
not for a long time; but, I should venture to think, ulti- 
mately. The golden prospects from indigo, cotton, sugar, 
and cochineal, may have been exaggerated; and as to 
corn, I cannot understand how a country so little irri- 
gated, could ever have been a granary to the Romans, 
That fact is no doubt asserted about ancient Numidia, 
and you will observe that the said tradition would fall in 
pat with my purpose, if I were engaged as a special 
pleader to argue what is, nevertheless, my general opi- 
nion, that this colony might be made in the end a most 
productive colony to France. But the cereal renown of 
old Numidia is, I confess, to me a stumbling-block. As 


—-1O, 





« Blackwood’s Magazine” treats me as if it were a 
playful cat. Upon the whole exceedingly kind, it often 
purrs applause beyond my deserts; but, anon, it puts 
the claws out of the velvet sheath, and gives me a scratch 





I am led to this opinion by the conversations I have had 


it is written in Greek and Latin, I am bound to believe 
it; but as a matter of comprehension, I give up the 
problem. North America, I suspect, will, for an indefi- 
nite number of years, rear Indian corn and all manner 
of grain cheaper than it can be cultivated here. But, on 
this account, [ am far from surrendering my main posi- 
tion, that Algiers might be made a richly available colony 
to France. It is a conquerable country. Its mountains 
are rich in metals and timber. In its eastern parts, to- 
wards Oran and Mostaganem, there is fossil or sponta- 
neous salt enough to supply the whole world with that 
article; and if the vine, the tobacco plant, the olive, and 
the silk-worm were cherished, the whole universe might 
sit down with oil to their salads, with silken velvet on 
their backs, and with cigars and wine at the cost of half 
nothing. 

Query 3d. How do the natives like the French? To 
be plain, I don’t think they have yet acquired a taste for 
them. The Jews complain, that, since the arrival of the 
French, there has been “ Point de commershe ;” and 
the only ‘Turk whose acquaintance I have made, cuts 
me short from all conversation about them by exclaiming 
Bestia ! 'To be sure, poor fellow, he owes them no love, 
for they thumped and misused him shamefully. The 
Moors are reserved in their conversation. Only on one 
occasion have I met with a rich, influential individual 
among them, from whom I could elicit a sincere opinion ; 
but as I got it under his own roof, and with no warrant 
to publish it, I omit his name. I said to him, that I would 
give much to know his sentiments respecting the French, 
He eyed me significantly, and replied through the inter- 
preter, “[ will answer you with another question. How 
would you like the French if they had come into Eng- 
land, dug up the bones of your parents and countrymen, 
and sent off a shipload of them to be used by the sugar- 
bakers of France ?”’ Here he alluded to the French hav- 
ing made a highway through the Moorish cemetery at 
the Bab-el-Oued gate at Algiers; and though for this 
operation they had the tyrant plea of necessity, I be- 
lieve they conducted it unfvelingly, and allowed their 
soldiers to pilfer the marble turbans that adorned the 
most respected tombs. As to the ship-full of bones and 
the sugar-bakers, I cannot so well vouch for that story. 

Before we parted, my entertainer expressed himself 
very freely about the Jews. He told me, with fierce de- 
light in his countenance, that one satisfaction which the 
mussulmans would enjoy in case of a change, would be 
the punishment of those Hebrew dogs. ‘ They insulted 
us,” he said, “the day after the entry of the French, 
and the day after their departure we should have our re- 
venge.” From all that he told me, I believe that bar- 
barous civil wars would be the result of France suddenly 
abandoning this conquest, and that the miserable Jews 
would stand a chance of being generally massacred. 

I come to the next question,— Whether Old England 
will suffer damage by the French possession of Algiers! 
You ask me how I can tolerate the idea of France con- 
tinuing in possession of so large a portion of northern 

Africa, and of thus beginning to realise Bonaparte’s idea 
of converting the Mediterranean into a great French 
lake? Let the French, you say, once settle themselves 
at Algiers, and they will by and by extend themselves 
right and left to ‘Tunis and Morocco; Gibraltar and 
Malta will then cease to be ours. But this is all a vision. 
It requires France, at the present moment, to support 
30,000 men, each man, on an average, costing £40 
a-year, in order to keep hold of a few stations on the 
African coast. Let her conquests extend to Morocco 
and Tunis, and with 90,000 men for her African army, 
she would have a yearly expense of between four and 
five millions, 

Further, you ask my opinion whether it would not be 
worth our while to put in a word against the said pos- 
session, as well as to claim for ourselves some portion of 
the Algerine coast—say Oran? I have given you my 
opinion that, in the long-run, much wealth might accrue 
from the colony to France; but I am not ashamed to 
say that it is only a conjectural opinion. However, sup- 
posing the country to be ultimately productive to France, 
(its speedy productiveness is palpably out of the ques- 
tion,) is it certain and necessary that the wealth of our 
neighbours would be ruinous to us? I think net. I sus- 
pect that the issue might be quite the contrary, and that 
the African wealth of France might make her a better 





that makes me suck my bleeding finger. 


customer to our manufacturers. As to our claiming a 
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part of the coast, if we had it, it would only involve us 
in garrison expenses, and be a source of quarrels with 
France, like those which arose out of the juxtaposition 
of our colonies and theirs in North America: nay, more, 
the French would not concede an inch of the coast, un- 
less England were to negotiate with her hand on the 
hilt of her sword; and what Englishman, at this time 
of day, would suffer his beer to be taxed one farthing in 
the hogshead for the sake of a war about Algiers? The 
idea is preposterous. 

Next comes the more extensive question,—How far 
the general cause of human happiness and civilisation is 
likely to be affected by the French occupation of Algiers? 
[ address you as one who believes that, if civilisation and 
happiness be not synonymous terms, civilisation, at least, 
diminishes the horrors of human misery. If I thought 
otherwise, I should not discuss the subject with you. 

The moment an Englishman can divest himself of 
apprehensions, as I think he safely may, that the French 
can do any harm to England by retaining Algiers, it 
will be natural, at the first view of the subject, for the 
liberality of his heart to argue thus:—France is by 
much the more civilised nation, and her dominion ought 
to insure some chance of civilisation, as she has already 
brought into Algiers the abolition of hideous punish- 
ments, and the knowledge of arts and sciences that di- 
minish bigotry and barbarism. Yes, my friend, this 
position is true; and its truth is some consolation to me. 
When I go out to the gate of Babazoon, and am shown 
the spot where the Jews used to be burnt alive, and 
where criminals were precipitated from a high wall, to 
be caught by hooks half way down, and detained in tor- 
tures for perhaps a week, I bless the event that has put 
Algiers under any dominion that will exclude such hor- 
rors. At the outside of that dreadful gate, as late as 
1813, a friend of mine, too authentic an informant, saw 
a state criminal chained to a post to be starved alive. 
The sufferer was a florid, stout man on the day of his 
punishment, and he bore the pangs of famine for seve- 
ral days with heroic fortitude: but on the ninth day he 
was heard screaming for water to quench his thirst, and 
died with his bones coming through his skin. 

Further, in spite of all that I hear and see as to the 
difliculty of getting the natives to coalesce with their 
conquerors, I cannot divest my mind of the idea that the 
French will ultimately plant here the most important 
arts and sciences that tend to abate human misery. The 
mussulman’s bigotry must ultimately retreat before civil- 
isation ; and God knows there is room enough for im- 
provement in this barbarous land. The native popula- 
tion, though it will sometimes show you heads and forms 
worthy of a scriptural picture, exhibits incomparably 
more numerous objects of such wretchedness as you 
would not meet with in an European city : elephantiasis 
and blindness are excessively common; and disease and 
poverty may be said to walk the streets. Until the 
French arrived, there was scarcely an European surgeon 
or physician in the regency, except some runaway drug- 
gists’ ’prentices from Christendom; now there is an 
established school both of surgery and medicine, under 
the inspection of talented men. The doctrine of fatal- 
ism opposes itself in limine to the very profession of 
medicine and surgery. A French officer, who has writ- 
ten an account of the conquest, describes an interesting 
scene which he witnessed between a young Arab, who 
was brought in wounded to the French camp, and his 
aged father, who came to visit him. The leg-bone of 
the youth had been shattered, but his life might have 
been saved by amputation of the limb. The old man 
hung over him in agony, beseeching him not to offend 
God and Mahomet by submitting to the operation. His 
son followed the advice, and Mahomet took him to him- 
self in reward of his piety. There are, nevertheless, 
Moors and Jews who pretend to make both clinical and 
surgical cures, and women who are called in as suges- 
Semmes ; but the native doctors know not a tittle of 
anatomy, and scarcely the names of their own medicines, 
many of which are noxious in the cases in which they 
are prescribed. In surgery they understand not even 
the use of a lancet. They console the cholic, the stone, 
and pleurisy with the application of red-hot iron to the 
suffering parts. This treatment often elicits shrieks of 
assurance from the patients that they are perfectly cured, 
and intreaties that the application may be removed. 
They bleed and amputate with a razor, and stop he- 





morrhage with boiling pitch. Dr. Abernethy, in lectur- 
ing on the disease of wens, said that he knew not how 
to cure them, and that perhaps whistling to them was 
not the worst prescription. In like manner, it is possible 
that the amulets bestowed on the Algerines by their 
holy maraboots, are amongst the most innocent of their 
cures. 

Enormous mortality and suffering necessarily result 
from this ignorance of the healing art. For one hideous 
malady they know no sort of remedy. The blood of 
the sufferer runs infected in his veins all his life, and 
makes his children also its victims. When the plague 
used to come here, its ravages exceeded all conception : 
whole villages and cities have been known to be un- 
peopled by it; harvests rotted on the ground for want of 
reapers ; and flocks and herds wandered wide without a 
master. Large encampments of the Arabs might be met 
with, where the dead lay unburied under their tents. 
Leweson, who witnessed the plague of Algiers in 1787, 
says that, of an evening, the only sounds to be heard 
were the lamentations at funerals and the howlings of 
the jackals. 

Iam restrained only by the disagreeableness of the 
subject, from mentioning other instances of the human 
misery resulting from ignorance and barbarism in this 
country ; but I assure you that I have seen enough to 
convince me that the retention of the country by France 
as a point-d’appui for the entrance of European civilisa- 
tion into Africa, is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for. 

I have already alluded more than once to the faults 
which the French have committed since their occupa- 
tion of the colony, including, under the gentle denomi- 
nation of faults, a few useless murders committed on the 
natives. With regard to this subject, however, I am de- 
terred from bestowing my prolixity upon you by two 
considerations. In the first place, the French themselves 
speak with regret of those occurrences which have sul- 
lied their character for humanity; their press has indig- 
nantly exposed them; and it is my firm opinion, if France 
perseveres in retaining Algiers, that she will learn, as we 
vurselves have certainly learnt in India, to a certain de- 
gree, the policy of being just and humane. In the next 
place, I should feel it my duty, as an Englishman crimi- 
nating the cruelties of the French in northern Africa, to 
cast a glance at the question whether our own conduct 
in Caffraria has been perfectly immaculate ? In my opi- 
nion, the latter country could make out a stronger case 
against us than Algiers could against the French: so 
on this topic I shall abstain from drawing up any special 
indictment against the French, though I leave you to 


understand in general that their conduct would adinit of 


amelioration. 





Gil¥ert Gurwen, 


BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “SAYINGS AND DOINGS.” 
(Continued from page 426, Part I[—1835.) 


The novel of Gilbert Gurney was partly published in 
the New Monthly Magazine, from which we collected 
for our last volume all that had then appeared; it has 
since been completed and issued in three London vo- 
lumes. As it has a previous right over the Tales of the 
Great St. Bernard to our attention, we proceed to com- 
plete it by inserting the missing chapters. No other 
novel so well bears such a division, the chapters in fact 
being distinct pictures, almost independent of each other ; 
the former volume of the Library contained the first five 
chapters, omitting the sixth, and then was perfect to the 
twelfth ; commence we now, therefore, with the former, 


and proceed regularly with the dropped stitches. 


CHAPTER VI. 
So much has been said and written from the days of 
Shakspeare to our own degenerate times about the vice 
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of drinking, that I have no intention of dilating upon 
its folly and disgracefulness; but in confessing that I 
drank a great deal tuo much of every thing exciting and 
intoxicating upon this particular occasion, | may perhaps 
be permitted to say, that although, under the influence 
of agreeable conversation and a bad example, I might be 
induced now and then to exceed, I was not habitually 
addicted to what are called Bacchanalian pleasures ; and 
that one bout similar to that to which I now refer, gene- 
rally produced at least a six weeks’ course of repentance. 
So it was upon this memorable night—for memorable, 
indeed, it proved to me; and so rapidly did our potations 
aflect my faculties, that in the plenitude of our mutual 
contidence—by which, be it understood, I mean the con- 
fidence of Daly in enquiring, and my own confidence in 
answering—I imparted to him the secret of my attach- 
ment to an amiable, dear, unsophisticated, creature, who 
was living in the romantic and beautiful seaport of 
Tenby, in South Wales ; whither she had been conveyed, 
as it had been hinted to me, to get her out of my reach, 
by her mother, whose designs for her were of the Corin- 
thian order, and who had no notion of allowing her lily 
to waste its sweetness upon a desert “heir” to four or 
five hundred a-year. 

I just recollect the enthusiasm with which I described 
my Emma’s beauties as the lamps twinkled before my 
eyes, and the various “drinks” which Daly had ordered 
passed over my senseless palate; but I was diffuse in my 
eulogiums, and candid in the extreme as to the certainty 
of my failure in obtaining the golden apple of the Cam- 
brian Hesperides, watched as it was by the matronly 
dragon, who, as I firmly believed, detested me. 

In those days there really existed something like sen- 
timent and affection, devoted and unqualified by worldly 
grovelings. 
hears of an unmarried woman’s being seriously attached ; 
the highly-accomplished and double-refined beauty of the 
period at which I write would be shocked to death if she 
were thought to be what in other times was called being 
in love. Girls like dandies, and with the dandies whom 
they like they flirt, they waltz, and, if it happens to be 
quite convenient to all parties, eventually marry them. 
Wit and accomplishments have taken place of that sober 
serious devotion, which “looked unutterable things ;” 
and a man, in these times, convicted of having been 
upon his knees, would be as much damaged in the esti- 
mation of the sporting world, as a horse would be for the 
same reason, 

But when I was sitting sipping and sighing at Dejex’s, 
it was not so. I remember the treasuring a fan of 
| Emma’s, as I would the relic of a saint, aye, and worship. 
jing it too. ‘To a white kid glove ripped at the thumb, 
I have bowed as pilgrims would at a shrine; and a rose 
which once had graced her bosom, has been deposited in 
the leaf of some favoured book to dry, a botanical memo- 
randum of her beauties and my own devotion. 

I have a faint recollection of Daly’s strong encourage- 
ment in my pursuit, and a most earnest protestation of 
assistance in any of the manauvres of the post-chaise 
and rope-ladder school, to which, if I ever possessed my 
Emma, I must be indebted forthat happiness. I remem- 
ber, too, I loved to hear him talk of the possibility of my 
success, and the facility with which all our machinations 
were to be carried into effect, till at last I had dreamt 
myself into a certainty of obtaining the hand of one 
whose heart I was quite sure I had already gainéd, and 
only awoke from the semi-slumberings of happiness to 
pay the bill, Daly having most unfortunately left his 
purse at home, and having no change whatever in his 
pocket. 

I do not recollect our further proceedings with any de- 
gree of distinctness. I knew we were to walk to St. 
James’s street, where Daly proposed introducing me to a 
participation in the noble game of hazard; and I have a 
faint remembrance of stopping to pay an evening visit 
to some relation of his on our way thither ; but it seemed 
all like a bright vision of some very lovely good-natured 
ladies, and vastly pleasant men, who appeared to make 
me entirely welcome to the party, and who drank punch 
with unaffected delight. All sublunary pleasures must 
have an end, and however agreeable this “ drop in” might 
have been, we at length “dropped out” and pursued our 
journey to the gaming-house in which I was to make my 
sporting début, and which I recollect stood on the left 
hand of the street, near the Thatched House tavern, and, 


Now, these exist no longer; nobody ever 





























































































GILBERT GURNEY. 
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sins over the tretfodr borrors of gaming-houses, which, in the earnestness of| palace could be called by such a name, he convinced me 
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. bling a e | wderman’s Waistco .t. their zeal for my safety, they constantly designated by ajof his correctness by telling me that it was the room in 
j s sum Da id aud embarrassing word wholly * unlit for ears polite,” had utterly and en-| which the birth-day odes were always performed, which 

in ty " { the politiiian— tirely subsided; I saw nothing but good humour and odes it was customary to rehearse previously at the con- 

the fi sermon of th wsou—the tirst cause of the good fellowship. Some won their tens, and twenties,/cert room in the Devil ‘avern, Fleet street—a_ circum. 

lawyer, by necessarily putting the performer ina novel and fifties with perfect good nature, and others lost them|stance which, I then saw, gave the only point they pos. 

position, azitates, and in some degree unnerves him; and with equal complacency. Daly made me sit down be-|sess to the well-known lines on the poet laureate of the 


ewhat recklessly presented myself to | side him—the box came—he called a main. I did not|day. 
a most respectable and accomplished party of Daly’s even know the term—seven’s the main, said Daly—he Somehow, Daly succeeded in soothing all my alarms, 
female friends, before we reached our present destination, threw again, and out came eleven, upon which the gen-/and quieting all my scruples, and I found myself almost 
I felt nothing very awful in my position there ; one party tleman in the chair with a rake in his hand, cried out|insensibly swallowing large jorums of cold brandy and 
is so very much like another, and conversation and man- * Eleven’s a nick,” and immediately I saw my five pound | water, thereby merely following the example of my sur. 
ners, in modern times, so very much assimilate in all note converted into a ten, by a process which appeared | rounding neighbours, who evidently were friends of the 
circles, that whether in the neighbourhood ot Grosvenor) to me not only extremely simple, but remarkably plea-|concern, if not of the house, and who appeared taking 
syuare or Liccester fields, a man, knowing a little of the sant. Daly threw again, again called seven and threw]in provision enough to serve them for the next three 
world, will, as a matter of course, find himself equally nine; aloud ery of “Five to four,” rang through the }days; and in this cali state of amusement, in the midst 
at home. But when we stepped up two or three stairs, room; “ Fifty to forty,” cried one, “ Done,” bawled an-|of the din and rattle, which at first I could scarcely en- 
nd our prozress was impeded by a stout door made of other. “Do it in fives, colonel,” screamed a little man |dure, I went on until, tempted by the good fortune of 
three-inch plank, and covered with green baize, in the very like a frog in the face, upon whose back an Irish | Daly, I began to feel an unaccountable desire to resume 
middle of the upper part of which appeared a small sort: gentleman was sitting or leaning, pushed forward by halt imy place at the board. In making the effort, I fouad 
of wicket or hatch, through which the Cerberus of the a dozen eager spectators behind Aim. I heard nothing |myself more unsteady than I had expected; however, 
inner regions eyed us, in order to ascertain whether we | but « Five to four” for a minute or two, varied with a ithe distance was not great, and aided by Daly, I seated 
: counter-cry of “ Nine to seven;” then a pause, broken /mysclf again at the table. I did not like to mention to 
i kind of wish to return; but my nervousness was en- only by the rattling of the dice, and then a call of « Nine | Daly the promised division of spoils, because I thought 
tirely dissipated when T heard Daly tell the man, whose —the caster wins;” whereupon notes and guineas | he might go on and win, as he seemed extremelyelucky, 
eve wlineed out of the hole like that in the sizn-board changed hands all round the outside rim of the table, and |and that it would be better to let him take his own way, 
of the © Observer” newspaper, or in the puffing bill of Daly swept up ten pounds as a stake, and five for his | Accordingly, I drew forth my only ten pound note, last 
Dr. Sinsllom’s nostruin, that Iwasa friend of Acs ; upon single bet. resident of my purse, and began my career. A most 
I was then as much pleased with the practice of the /assiduous friend, whose face [ had never seen before, 
game as [ had just b en with the principle, and although | brought me a new edition of brandy and water, which I 
stairs T went, and half-woy farther up we encountered Dily “ threw out,” as they called it, next time, and lost | drank, and then took the box and played with small and 
another door similarly coutrived and pierced; but, at live pounds, it was clear lie had realised fifteen , so that, varying success ; but the heat and excitement very soon 
having myself been a winner of seven before, on our) produced a sensible alteration in my deportment, I be- 
partnership account, [ took the box, and covered five sets| gan to wish to find Daly and to retire, but my eyes in 

into the room, where tie ga ve was in full play. 


although [ had som 





were admissible or suspicious, [ felt a sort of qualm, and 





which + Open, Sesame!” of my hopetul conductor, I 


foun! the door thrown back in order to admit us. Up- 





this barrier, Dal,’s face was sufficient for passport with- 
out a word, and in a minute afterwards, we were ushered 
r of one pound each, omitting the more important ones, | va n wandered over the group ; I enquired of a man 

[ confess the smell of the lamps, which overhung the, which [could not afford to touch. [called my main,| with whom he had been conversing, and found that be 
seven—and threw it—raked up my mouey, and called | had taken his departure. I was surprised that he should 

again, seven; threw deuce-ace ; upon which the m ynster | have left me in the hands of the Philistines, but much 
in the chair bellowed out “ Crabs,’’ and made no more /|less alarmed or mortitied than I should have been under 
porter, and the ba vling of the betters somewhat astound- ado but swept away all my stakes, and whisked the dice |any other circumstances. I drank more, and played on 
el mes; but fad ait—such is the inf) sence of sensuality out of my reach with a kind of rat-trap which was stuck |—and on—and on, Nor did consciousness come to my 
jaid until | was awakened by my servant coming into my 


round table—for in those days refined French hazard 
was unknown to us—and of the company, was rather 
oppressive ; the noise of the dice, the ery of the groom- 


— hat the appetite which my copious libations at Dejox’s| to the end of his stick. 

hal Getitiously prodaced, received an additional stimulus, Having, however, now done my duty by playing,|room to fetch my clothes, at about nine o’clock in the 

not unaccompanied by the hope of gratitivation, when [although [ had neither lost nor won, I nudged Daly as to | morning. 

behel! ia the recess of the bow-window before men-| the eatables; he assented to my practical proposition,| His address to me was somewhatastounding—“ Where 

tioned. a tahle plen ifally covered with an excellent cold and we quitted the round table for the long one, where I }shali I put all this money, sir?’ said he. I looked up, 

super, at ) livers and sundry of the company were admit [ felt myself more of an adept than at the other.|and saw him in the act of withdrawing from my coat 

inlulsiagthem-clves con amore, Lbesan to think my During my repast, which Lenjoyed, Daly was particularly | pocket a handful of bank notes, ones, twos, fives, tens, 
nije. on fi sizht ef the window, was now perfectly | assiduous in disabusing my imind with respect to the |and so on. 

worne out, and whatever might be the sporting character | illiberal prejudices by which sporting men were so regu-|  “ Oh,” said I, affecting a perfect composure, “ leave it 

of the assembly generally, the cam yles were most! larly assailed. He pointed out to me many men of high} on the table.” 

judiciously and naturally placed ia what I had likened to. distinction, fathers of famiies, men holding bigh osten-| So he did; but out of the room he had not gone one 

an alderman’s waistcoat. sible situations, who were actively engaged in the fasci-| minute before I jumped out of bed to ascertain, not how 
[was not soon induced to join in the game, although | nating pursuit, and dwelt particularly upon the misap. | the sum before my eyes came there, but to what it amount- 


plication of the gross term, universally applied to houses | ed. I concluded [ had won largely—but who had brought 
was buttoned up to the very chin in a sort of military | of that deseription. j me home—how did I get to bed—did I open the house 
“So far,” said Daly, “ from hazard being considered a | door with my own pocket key? I had no recollection 
the table; bat T whispered to my # lus .Ichates, that) wrong or disreputable game, you know, of course, that lof any incident intervening between the last jorum of 
whatever interest the game might have for others, the the kings of England, till the reign of George IIL., used | St. James’s street nectar and my first start from the 
cold meat and pickles offered a more attractive subject for annually, on ‘T'welfth-night, to play hazard in an open /slumbers of Suffolk street,—there, however, lay some 
my present contemplation. ‘There, however, he checked | room in St. James's palace, which ceremony the public |clean, some dirty, some torn bank notes, of all sorts, 
my eagerness for the attraction, by hinting, that, as the were admitted to witness. Hence the name given to}amounting inall to three hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
supper was furnished gratis, could not, with any thing these places of amusement—The room in which the} How these notes had become mine I could not recol- 
like propriety or gentlemanly feeling, undertake to play | king publicly exhibited himself to bis people, doing ex-|lect ; that they had remained mine while I was in a state 
with my knife and fork at a table where the keepers of actly what all our sporting friends are doing here, was|of such perfect unconsciousness, convinced me that the 
the establishment must be sure to lose, unless I also per-| called as those houses are now called on account of its}|men who are uncer inoniously denounced as villains 
darkness by day, and hence the opprobrium which has universal and undeniable, were not quite so black as they 
in favour of thetr winning. In order to ex*mplify the fallen upon us players in modern times, who congregate |are painted—else how could I have been suffered not 
absolute necessity of this probation, he told me that,/in places which, to the delicate imaginations of little }only to win when fortune favoured me, but permitted to 
althouzh he was quite as hungry as myself, he should) masters and misses, deserve the same horrible appellation | carry off the produce of my svccess? This act of highly 
entirely abstain from eatins, because (as I knew) he had on account of their infamy, instead of having received creditable integrity, done towards my youth, I admit has 
no money to play with; be therefore could not qualify it from the court itself; hence, too, the title of my wor-|had a very powerful effect in regulating my subsequent 
for the refreshment, which, 4s in masoury, seemed only | thy friend in the chair withthe rake—he is called groom. | opinions of the characters of men like those by whom I 
porter—why, nobody on earth could possibly surmise, | bad been, on the preceding night, at once surrounded and 


a gentleman, whose hat was not of the newest, and who 


greatcoat, offered me his seat the moment [ approached 





formed at the other, where the chances were considerably | 


to be afforded after labour. 
OF course [ did not allow my free-hearted friend to) who did not know that in the royal hazard-playing, which | protected.* 
starve for such a paltry consideration as that, bat in-| [have just mentioned, it was the duty of the groom-| Having cast a hurried glance over my newly acquired 
stantly handed him out of my purse a five-pound note.) porter of the palace to call the odds.” treasure, I returned to bed, taking with me two letters 
with which he said he would play for both of us, so that} “That I did not know,” s.id I, excessively pleased to} which I found on my table—one I knew to be from my 
he mieht at once increase the store, and give mea pro-| find that the temple of Chance did not deserve the bard | mother, the other was in a strange hand. Anxious to 
per insight into what he represented to be a most pleasing | name which, from mingled ignorance of its honest joys, | lave the lecture of my excellent parent over, and to hear 
and profitable pursuit. }and the derivation of the name itself, my parent and 
I must confess that, after ten minutes’ sojourn in the guardian had thought proper to give it. I believe I ap-|  * It was some months after this occurrence that I as- 
midst of the motley group, all those alarms and prejudices | peared sceptical as to my friend’s facts, which, how-|certained to whom I had been indebted for the care and 
which my grave friend the justice, and my exemplary | ever, made him more earnest in his asseverations ; and | trouble not only of preserving my winnings, but of con. 
mother, had so prudently instilled into my mind as to the| when I ventured to express a doubt that any room in a|veying me to my very room, 
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